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process and in the teaching prccess are examined, chapter Five 
contains an explication of the' major goals parent-teacher groups need 
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'The importance of the" home-school relationship has been recognized by 
many educators. Indications are that when parents and teachers form a working 
relationship early, children and adults benefit. The focus of ^this book is on en- 
abling parents, teachers and other caregivers to develoi? fiome-school situations 
where children ahd adults cari' learn and grow in positive ways. Chapter One in- 
cludes a (discussion of how parents and teachers learn from each othfer. In addi- 
tion, the physical, social, emotional and intellectual development of children are 
r examined in relationship to parent-teacher roles and activities. 

The importance of establishing a curriculum early in the life of the child is 
explicated in Chapter Two. The way children learn as a result of home environ- 
ments and the benefit of home-scho6l communication^ is also explored. Special 
consideration is given to helping^hiidren deveiiop positive behaviors early in life" 
and also on involving them and their caregivers in better utilizmg huma^^ ^and 
material resources, Chapters Three apd Four, are devoted to discussing the basic 
roles of parents and teachers and hoN^^hese roles effect the home-school relation- 
ship; Changes in the parenting process and in the teaching process are examined 
as they related to developing productive parent involvement programs. 

Chapter Five contains an explication of the major goals pare^ 
groups need to attend to. The importance! of creating productive learning settings, 
impfovi;ig parent and teacher self concepts and establishing eiTective communica- 
tions systems are a few^of the goals examined. In Chapter Six a family-school 
systems approach to the teaching-learning process is described. This ^chapter 
provides a synthesis ofi the organizational -concerns parents and teachers need to 
be aware of as they plan programs. Finally, aii appendix is included which: enables^ 
the reader to review their idear, about parent involvement. ' ' 

Kevin J. Swick, Ph.D. 

R.. Eleanor buff, Ph.D. - - 

Carol FJ ilobson, Ph.D. : . / 

, Columbiav South Carolina 
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paveut invotvement: 
a learning tifQiroacfe 




The need for a strong family-school relationship , has never been greater in 
our society. The problems existent in fairtiilies and fchobls are solvable when 
parents and teachers work, together as a team. Home environments in need of re- 
pair such as the child a6use-neglect home^ economically deprived family, and the 
family uhder stress are indicative of the need for meaningful parent involvement. 
Similarly, the fin^nciali social and related problems faced by schools are evidence 
that a new approach to home-*jchool-community relationships is needed; 
• ■ The traditional concept of involving parents in the process bf educating their 
children has typically beea restricted to .one ^A^ay communication approaches. 
Either the parent is talking at the teacher or the teacher is talking at the parent. 
Yet the real purpose of parental involvement in- the educational process is to 
foster an improved leammg climate and support system for the^child. Parent- 
teacher confrontation rnodels do little to foster the development of environments 
conducive to effective interaction and learning for the child ^ ^ « c 

V Indeed a much broader vfew (than has been used Jn the past) of parent in- 
volvement in the school ls needed. Parents and teachers must come to realize that 
their behaviors, are much more important than their words in effecting the child's 
self concept. When parents and teacheris work in compjementary, supportive ty^^ 
Voles; (as partners in the development of learning climates and support systems for 
young children) not only are they learning - but they are a vitah part of ;the 
educational process. . „ ' ; ^ ; 

The concept of 'parental involvement' (as pat forth throughout this book) is. 

• clearly reflective of a partnership agreement between the teacher, child, parent, 
jing^ com munity working and learning togeth er as a team. This concept is built 

Upon the belief that the parent is the firsf and most important influence in the 
child*s development. It holds that the parent^ like all other teachers, must first be 



a growing, compassionate person in order "to be an etiective parent. 

Further, vital to this /concept is the belief that the parents' goals for their 
children are similar to the ones held by the teacher and the school. This common 
set of goals should become the starting place of a cooperative relatipnshi 

The roles of parenting, like the roles of teaching are, however, diverse ^ 
always in need of renewal, enrichment, and growth. Being a competent parent is 
indeed a skill biHlding process. Current emphasis on the parent as aft" involved 
person in the schooling process is a useful perspective if the focu^ is on the parent 
as a member of the teaching-learning team. ' . 

When teachers and/or parents perform their roles in narrowly perceived, iso- 
lated ways the involvement concept is not being fulfilled. The focus of the educa- 
tional process must be ph the young child., witHparents and teachers in joint sup- 
poTt as facilitators and models - setting and maintaining the stage for learning. 
Parents and teachers become .^stronger, more insightful' individuals when they 
participate7ino^)in^ of the educationali^grogram in which their chil- 

dren have optitnal conditions necessary for growth toward becoming functional 
and developing persons. * . 

Parents can« provide teachers with personal inforrnation about the character- 
istics, habits, learning styles, and behaviors of their children. In turn, parents can 
learn IFrom teachers: another View^ of how their children relate to other people 
and how their children are making progress in the acquisition of the necessary 

^ifit^Jlnaey aijd ^ 

/ Likewise teachers can teach parents new >yays of helping their children 

accomplish educational tasg^ 

children in soling developmental ana/6r<s<^cid problems that emerge as a normal 
part of the growing-up. process'. Teachers canlearn^f^^^ the unique quali- 

ties and special talents and attributes of their children ^Tliu^^^ in the authentic 
sense of parent-teacher involvement, parents and teachers Sak^^^^ and learn 
from each other. • "-s-., . ' 

In this same perspective, parents and teachers can learn from childrbn. They 
can learn to value openness and experience the feeling of trust and strength that 
•evolves from such a relationship. They can provide directions in Which childFen 
can develop empathy for the problemis involved in becoming a useful individual 
and the need for being sensitive yet capable of meeting the diverse needs of 

others. _ - ; 

. ' The parent-feachef p^^^ involves a mutual teaching-leaming process 

in which growth in all the- following areas of human development is fosterec) 
through the construction of a viable educational climate. 

PHYSICAL DEVELOPMENT OF THE CHILD. Parents and teachers must work 
together to promote the healthful developmenf?xof children. This effort should 
begin in ' the preschool years through teacher contacts with comniunity agencies 
- and Qther groups who* work to provide patents with infonnation on proper diets 

• ■ - ......... .... . . ,. , .' • . 
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and assistance in handling , the physical eare of the young infant. Such activity 
should be oentinued throughout the life of the child with continuous emphasis, 
upot;^ prevention of physical disabilities in the child. In this_same perspective it - 
is imperative that parents and teipxher communicate continuously about possible 
physical problems the child is undergoing and formulate approaches to solving; 
these p.rpblems^ jhe proper physical development of the child is dependent upon 
the type of physical, activity in" which the-young child is involved. Parents and 
teachers through their mutual involvement with children should provide a planned " 
sequence , of physical exercises appropriate to tfle developmerital stages and 
individual characteristics of the children. ^ . .. 

: SOCIAL DEVELOPMENT OF THE CHILD. Parents ar€ involved in the social 
development of the child throughout life. Yet it is during the infant and early : 
. childhood years that parents, through their emotional support of the child,, itssist 
the child in developing a Constructive self-social system. This type of parental 
involvement in the socio-educational dev'felopment of the . child is often overlooked 
as a major fomi of assistance parents give to the schdbi and- the society. 

Parents who nurture the child so that he devd<?ps a posiBve self concept and 
• a set of positive social behaviors (so the child can participate effectively in the 
• school setting) have made a major contribution to the school. Likewise, teachers 
who provide a learning climate of acceptance for young children have 
toward constructing the ' needed bonds of, trust between themselves and the 
parents for a ploduGtive parent-teacher Wolvement pTO^^ 

As the child develops and emerges, through later childhood and adolescence 
parents and teachers need to continue their invr^vement throu^^ and" 
supporting the young learners productive social habits. When parerUs iltodel con^^ 
structive problem solving behaviors for their children and provide realistic limits 
of behavior for them they ^e-MlffiHiigr-an im^ (but not often observable) 
involvement function. In the isame respect teachers contribute to the social de- 
velopment of .the child by providing a learning setting in which children can ' 
participate in social activities that promote the development of a sound seif^ . 
social system. ~ ~~~ .■rr±:^ 

EMOTIONAL DEVELOPMENT OF THE CHILD. The child of today is 'growing 
up' in a constantly changing world. The massive^'changes in the technological and 
social environment in. which the child develops necessarily involves parents and 
^ll^teachers in special efforts to attend to the. emotion^ 

Parentsrby providinjg emotibnal guidance (structure, a daily schedule appro- 
priate,-to the child's stage of development), emotional support! (love, attention, 
and a concern'about the child's interests), and a healthy emotional model of 
behavior for the chiM can establish the basis for promoting; positive mental 
- health in the child . A home environment in which the child cap depend on^ hpt 
mealsy regular verbal interaction; with his/her parents, and a somewhat orderly 
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schedule each "day is likely to produce a child and young adult who is mi 
stable. 

,/ The *feacher (and Auxiliary professional staff) confronts a difficult but 
unreachable challenge of facilitating and/or initiating the development of positive . 
jnental health behivior^ among the children in their classroorns. To the child >yho 
has expenenced a constructive emotional life in the home the teacher will be 
viewed as a source of continued emotional. development. To the chi^ who has 
experienced a negative or chaotic emotional life at home, the teacher will ht 
viewed with a sense of mystery, possibly distrust, and certainly a hope that 
something better exists in school than so exists in the home. 

The teacher who allows for the time and activities in which children become 
involved in exploring their affective life contributes positively to the emotional 
developmelrt of the child. . An orderly, diverse, and personalized instru^ 
seeing (as designed by the ^ provide airchildren with a place where 

constrijctiye emotional behavior is possib^ and teafchers working together 

to jbuiid felationships and envirohmen^^^^^^^ children find meaning and order 
tb-their Uves are fuifiiU^^^ real meaning of the phtdsc: Parent-Teacher }n- 
volvement— 



The teacher who acknowledges the idea that the prime responsibility for the 
child lies with the parents and that parents want to do what is best^ for their child 
are able to- reach out to; parents, an >yelcome them as valued associatesrShe also 
provides an atmosphere of encouragement for the parent !o develop their own 
attitudeis; hence, gain their trust. ^ ' 

INTELLECTUAL DEVELOPMENT OF THE CHILD The most effective parent- 
r ucher involyerrifent role utilized hi enhancing the child's cognitive development 
h> where parent and teacher participate with the child in the teaching-learning 
process from infancy through adulthood. A prime role parents play in prroyidlag 
and sustaining -developmental gains of their children is the. attitude they convey 
to" thS xhiidren about H parent who involves the child in exploratory 

activities and encourages the curiosity shown by the cl>ild is indeed 'readying' 
that child for a successful school experience. \ 

Parents and teacher? who cooperatively esta'blish settings in which the young 
child can handle concrete m^^^^^^ arid expjore new events in an enjoyable man- 
ner are providing a basis for tlie successful intellectual development of that child. 
When parerits and teachers teach and learn from each other they provide the best 
modelior children to intehialize in their cognitive growth and develd 

Parent involvement is" indeed an educational process, in which parents, 
"teachers, and children learn from each other in a mutually rewarding mariner. 
The concept of parent involvement, as it is pplorpd and detaifW thro ug^^ 
this book," is considered to be the. mearis by Vhich all.members. p.f the leam 
team strive to enhance each other through positive home-school experiences. 
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Discussion Questions 

1. Too often, in the past, parent-teacher communiGations have been of a rather 
forni^li? ,;c:m^nner in which the 'teacher talks and the parent listens! v/hat are 

9 .your thoughtVon tJae^ ways in which parents and teachers should communicate 
with each other? \ . . \ 

2. Having read tfiis chapter what are some additional ways in which parent in- 
; volvernent. can be made a truly 'educational endeavor for all members of the 

leainingteam? . - . " 

- ■ 

Suggested Readings 

1 . Patricia M^rkun, Parenting, Washington, DG: Association for Childhood Educa- 
tion International, 1973.- . V * N — — 

2, Edward' |.^,^,Ke^^ Seattle, Washington: , Special 
Child PubHcation, 1974. ■ • \ - 

S. Donald Eichom, ''Th^.^ho^ As A Center of Human Development,'' Educa- ^ 
tional Leadership. NovemfeeiJj 97 1 . » 

4. Kevin J. Swick &:R. Eleanor Dufif, r/ie Parent-Teacher Bond: Relating, Re- 
sponding, Rewarding. Du)puque,.lowa: Kendall/Hunt PubUshera, 1978. _ 
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^ ^^--I'he-Te'c at - leaniing-experiences J)^^inJtLin|^ ^ gaining e re- 

dence among more people each year. Educators and parents are' beginning to work 
together m organizing a meaningful- 'curriculum' for young children. Child de- 
velopment researchers ha^e added to the insights people can use in organizing 
effective environments for young children. The concepts of a cu^^ 
faiits, toddlers ^nd young children, althqugh relatively new, is emerging as a 
significant part of the effort to involve children in a more sequential and orderly 
set of leaniing -bxperience^ The basis for afty effective parent involvement pro- 
gram iiiusV begirt before the b'^^h of the child and extend throughout the child- 
hood years/ --^^ , V ! ; 



^CURRICULUM BUILDING BEGINS EAmER THAN WE THm^ 

Most parents-to-be accept the idea that human development begins at least . 
during the gestatipn period. Recent work in the field ^of human development, 
however, indicates that how we live, what we eat ai\d our general patterns of 
^ctipnihg influenfce the future Uves pr ingredient 
of ^y 'effort to ilnproVe the lives of children must b^gin with the habits of future 
parents^ School^ conimunity health programs designed to imptove the. lives of 
yofing^d'ults wUl have a significant impaSt on the health of future: generations. 
Our values and modes of behavior are usually consonant' with the way we hope 
our chMren willl^^^ sets -the-stage for a curriculum we im-' 

pose (consciously or not) on the newborn. Parent education efforts that focus on . 
helping adolescents, and young children form' positive behavioi% will have a long 
term effect on the kind of parents they will eventually become.»This Slso holds 
true for those noh-parents who eventually join child care profession^ ox com- 
munity service roles. : , 
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PREGNANCY AND THE GRAND DESIGN 

^ The reahzation th^^: 'T' am pregnant brings reactions from delight to de-^ 
pression. The initial attitude toward the possibility of. having a child is itself 
ipfluential in the way one approaches raising a young child - The way a person 
treats their body, the kinds of mental, nutritional, and health habits they have 
directly influence the status of the newborn. Research findingrTelated to this 
.aspect of huiTian development indicate that excessive uae of drugs, poor nutri- 
. tiohal habits, extreme mental stress, and other 'abnoVmar states of behavior 
^antong pregnant Nvomen increase the risk of birth defects as ,well as decrease the. 
chances of health>^evdopment of the newborn. 

Pregnant mothers who practice sound health habits, eat nutritious foods, 
view pregnancy as an enjoyable "experience, and rece.ive proper medical attention 
generally have healthy babies. In a very real sense the grand design of a meaning* 
fyl life for children is initiated well in advance of their arriyal. What happens in 
the. home-to-be (among fathers and mothers) not only establishes a framework 
for being bom but also sets the stage for how the child will be treated upon 
arrival. - ^ 



A CONSTITUTION FOR JNFANTS V 

. "We soleninV swear .to protect, hold, and nurture our child \ to the very 
best of our abihties.". If every parent-to-be was asked to think of the above 
statement, a humane set of parenting behaviors woiild be more a reality than a 
dream. The continuous increase in child abuse oases in our culture is evidence 
enough to^ warrant parent educators to ingrain in people an appreciation' for 
safeguarding the infant from injury or abuse.. Knowing how lO Handle the baby, 
prepare his rcom, and organize a, meaningful day of activities are key parenting 
. behaviors. A safe environmentAs a £*lace where infants can explore without danger 
and live without fear of excessive noise, unsanitaty conditions or abusive parents, 
- siblings or peers. Environments in which infants have access to poisons, are left to 
. crawl toward open windo>vs, ot e>^ist in "rat infested care centers are situations^ 
that create fearful and abused children. 

F'or those who treasurev- human life the safety facet of the curriculum is 
* evident. Security is the base and love is the beginning of hurnan growth. To be 
' held, cuddledy^nd loved is a basic r/g/z/ of all infants. Researchers have found that 
children who lack this essential ingredient in their^ives are hahdicapped in their ' 
. later attempts -to function.'Taking^time; to massage the infants body, jholding him 
'^gently during feedings, arid plaiying with him at' bath times are just afew curricu- 
;Tunv basics for parents and. child care workers who truly have the interests of 
children as their priority in life. , ;> . 

Love is more than holdings, it is more encompassing-nurturance: Making 
sure infants are .-^properly nourished, regularly cleansed, receive plenty of rest. 
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have adequate opportunities to crawl, move tilings in unison, communicate >vith 
others and are cared for during illness as well as protected from devastating 
diseases are 'some ways parents and others nurture infants, technical engineers 
spend millions of dollars building a -highway curriculum. With the application of 
the, same finances and zeal lo the formation of a community centered curricula 
for' infants the safety^ mental security, and intellectual competence of fvfture 
generations can match the pride many people now take in their highways. I 

THROUGH pIE EYE3 OF A TODDLER: A NEW DAY IS POSSIBLElV 

Toddlers love tp explore , experience, the in visible ways, and to see 

themselves as powerful and influential in making things happen. Just as growing is 
an ever re-newing process so the^needs of toddlers ar^ similar and yet unique from 
infants: Certainly they need "a Uife space' that includes proper nutrition, adequate- 
safeguards, affectipnate others, appropriate rest, and actiyity and alone times to 
integrate aU t^^^^^^^^^^ in which they areiuddenly enmeshel^. Beyond these needs 
however, tgddlers have a basic need for growing! They, are nov^ realizing that th-v 
\ are! I exist, I am samebody and I amio be somebody! Toddleis like to see tiieni- 
\ selves in mirrors, play.with one or two other children for short p^riods^of time, go 
places with people, be a part of things they wete uninterested in%s infants, and in 
" general want to know, experience, and make things happen. 

Althoygh these new explorers want to invent, change, and control their 
destiny they are also observers oV adults. The^y are very malleable and influenced 
by the way.parehts and other caregivers behaye. They see our most insigni^cant 
habits as irfiportant. If people scream at them, they leam to scream. If they .are 
rigidly scheduled and isolated from new explorations, they iearn to fear the new, 
the unexplored. If toddlers are without guidance and left totaUy to act upon im- 
pulse they fiiil to learn how . 
Eager fto explore a^ 

tive totidlek heed a balanced curi^^ they^eed parents and caregivers who 
provide; guidance ■ (not d^^ safe environments for exploring and in- 

venting (not chaotic nor rigid learri^^^ arid Examples of caring and useful 

aduhs behavioret Any jiome or schooI^ c^ 

emotionally stable environment.^ E the toddlers being is^the realization 

th^t things ar^ basicaU^ disputes or paVental arguments are 

accepted by ehilSren when the continuity of parent and sibling behavior reflect 
positive and accepting modes of Ufel^^^ significant 
others) in home and school is vital & the child's sustained' affective development. 
As toddlers recbgrfize it is okay to be unique and still function as accepted group 
members they tend to^uild self confidence in their individual selves and organize 
Qonstructive niodes of relating 4o' the needs and reasonable deiiiaiids'^br 
people. 
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The physical setting of the home and school influence the curriculum in 
which toddlers function: A well organized setting that contains materials^such as . 
blocks/ kitchen utensils, simple puzzles, drawing and painting tools and realistic 
home and community items is an environment where toddlers can learn. Such as 
environment must incorporate safety measures for the protection of the children. 
Electrical outlets should be covered, poisons kept in locked places and fire 
hazards cleaned up or fixed. Indoor and outdoor ^lay areas need to be cleaned 
often and maintenanced regularly so broken glass, rusty cans, and other dangerous 
items are kept away from the children. ^Safe streets arid enclosed play areas niake 
possible a curriculum where toddlers can move about, make things, and invent 
sand castles without fear of harm. 

Socially, although egocentric, the toddler is naturally drawn to group situa- 
tions — especially within the 'safety' of the family and iri'settings where she is the 
center of attention. Just as toddlexs-randomly reach for new objects they also test 
out their newfound social wofld. Does he like me? Will she hold me? M:^ but he is 
scary! Oh, that feels waim! Maybe the words are lacking but the feelings of at- 
tachment (once limited to mother, father, or other adult caregiver) are now 
cautiously extended to the outer social world. Curricula experiences for young 
children should incorporate positive contacts witl\ children aqd adults thus 
enabUng them to build a set of constructive social behaviors. 

Experiencing the visible signs of life - the initial emergence of consciousness 
~ is a vital aspect in the Ufe oftoddlers. The recognition of friendly faces, being a 
part of family outings^ peeking at the bumps on Aunt Helen's face, making a mud 
pie that others are proud of, playing with other children, and enjoying special 
events as part of the family are sbme of the more valuable learning experiences a 
curriculum for tdddlers should include. > 

Balancing the curriculum is alji^^ays ImpoYtant to the way children learn, 
mature, arid behave. It is especially important to help children 'balance' their 
daily involvement ^ith active experiencing, and with more quiet, 
Human behavior patterns are formed very early in life. Learning to like one's self 
and to value otheifs as well as to be at peace while alone is not learned at twent 
two but certainly can be initiated during the early years of life. Just as a picture is 
often valuBb'le as a classroom lecture so it is with the riiodels parents and other 
caregivers set for children. Instead of "it's time for your nap Ellen, ".try "let's 
rest together Ellen.'*^ Rather thart the no, no, no's we often barrage the toddler 
with let us try to offer avenues for that creative energy Jenny wants so badly to; 
release and use in finding herself. ^ 

THE EARLY CHILDHOOD YEARS 
VISIONS, DREAMS, AND LOVE AFFAIRS 

The totality of being a child is experienced more completely diuring the early 
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childhood years than at any time during life. This feeling of togetherness, ho\y- 
eyer, emerges only when conditions during infan^^^^ 

facilitative of the integrative nature of human growth. When young children are 
treated in mechanical ways they behave ? robots and fonTT^mecham^li^^^^^^ 

modes. 

The two worlds of fantasy and reality are both 'real' worlds to young chil- 
dren. Helping children to use the§c wpri^^^ cJiaUengeJ %ing^^j^^ 
teachers, arid other caregivers. People who 

enable them to grow through applying their visions and^ dreams toward under- 
" standing themselves and others ;a^ meaningful are traly'^responsible caregivers 
For example, Jimmy is describing what Happened to him last night to his 
father during breakfast. 

Jimmy : This dragon came right into my bed. I know he was 
\ thirsty so I gave him water. He was happy then! ' 

Father: Wow, that was exciting! What happened )hen? 

Jimmy: The dragon kissed me a!id fievj^right through the 
..window. ' ^ 

Father. Tha^ dragon was sure strong. 

Jimmy: Yup! ^ . - 

Jimmy and daddy - at work making a curriculum of fantasy which also 
links up to the real world of language development, social behaviors and the 
. enhancement ofcreative thinking skills. j.... ^. 
/br,- let's peak in on Linda who is busy i^ 
dren's World Day Care Center; Lin4a is putting on a large hat and patting her face 
with a wet sponge, Now she is setting a tabb, later slae is calling her uncle in 
New York. The world of play is also Linda's 'learning center' for part of each day. 
It is a place where she can organize her life and make it work the way she wants it 
too! Later, Linda, will join Mike and Sally in climbing on wooden toys, running 
and playing in other small group games. And, at lunch, she will sit with" Jim, Ed, 
Maria, and Sally and eat a nutritious meal. Then a short rest period and still later 
a story told by Mr. Rint a volunteer father wlio comes often to share stories and 
games with the children. ' ' ' 

Other scenes at Children's World include Billy sawing wood, M^rk dancing 
to music, Suzi drawing pictures of frogs and fish, and Mrs. Ljnert setting up a 
water play area for George who just happened to bring his new wooden boat to 
school-Many-othef-aetiviHes-af-irpi^^^ 

trips to places in the community where children can- see and participate in ex- 
/ panding their wo rid are a regular part of the curriculum. ^ ^ 

The tekhers aiYd staff at Children intimate 
and impressionable forms of eariy childhood learning take place in the home 
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setting. "^"Parent involvement and parent education are important part of our 
program," says Mrs. Linert. "We want the center to be a place f r the entire 
family - and the comrnuriity too!'' 

^ - Mrsr-Linert contini:!^ the year 

and" we are now trying ^to visit parents who are at work so the children can see 
what their parents do during the day," "We have a parents corner where ideas for 
home^eaming activities and bookstand games are on display." The worlds of 
learning and grovying are many - and parents have a captive audi ence in their 

children's interest in being a part of family activities. _ 

: A walk through the neighborhdod, sharing a story with a four year old, 
playing kickball in the yard, getting groceries at the supermarket, relaxing to- 
gether at honie, visiting, the local library, attending a family film, making holiday 
de^cofations,/visiting relatives and friend^, and doing family things together are en- 
riching experiences for young children ^rid their parents. 

Young chUdreri are inqui^^ 
them to/ask questions and to develop their interests is a 'teaching behavior' 
parents/can and often do perform with artistic skill. Involving children in cleaning 
the h^use, baking cookies, washing windows, raking leaves, and planning family 
outings prompts the children and parents to grow in an integrative manner. To.be 
mcl^ided in the imp^^^^ recognized as a part of life. 

//'A- curriculum for the early childhood years can and niust be based upon the 
continuity of /life ^ involving children, pa^^ other caregivers in experi- 

e^ncinglhe diversity^A^ (or a foster.gi:andparent) 

ib take a walk through history or visiting 'mom' at the.canning factory are the 
/kinds of experiences that allow children to sense a continuity in-life and for adults 
f to visualize their children as positive forces emerging tg become a part of the 
' community. 

Success at -being who you are is an essential link in shaping a curriculum for 
young children. "I did it" can then become "We did it:" "I can brush my teeth 
now," "1 can tie my shoes now," "I made my toast.'' Building succ^ learning 
settings where children can build a sense of po is the most important task for 
early childhood educators.-The transition from Ai^ H^^ can be a natural part - 
of gro\ying when children fmd sel^^^^ others as valued members of the human. 

community.-- ..-v-., :■' '-r----'-^' - ^ ■ - -^ '.^^ 

What kind of curriculum' can most effectively ni^t the needs of infants, 
toddlers, and young children? The answer exists in ^^^^t^^^ the 
environment in which children live. As adults are about the business of organizing 
a curriculum for and with^young children th^ must incorporate growth prompt- 
ing facets such as sound parent-child reiaU safe and secure 
le aming sp aces, variety and b alance in d aily routines and opportunities fo r chil- 
dren to mature and integrate their lives in pit)du^ ways. • ; . 
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ON CHILDREN AND BEHAVIOR 

^ The way infants and young children learn to behave takes place within the 
context of their curriculum. What kinds of experiences do they have? How are 
they introduced to group situations — gradually and sequentially or randomly 
and without regard to their development? Do they have meaningful contacts with 
adults who value them? Are they pi»vided opportunities to learn how to function 
successfully with others? Is their a social framework in which they CAN study 
how people behave and function - thus learning about differences and cofnmon- 
alities-of human behavior? Jhese^questio^^^^ often a sked in j serious manner 
by caregivers, provide direction to- the -way children and adults leain how fd^ 

behave, -■ ■ " . ^...J • - 

Children and adults learn about behavior foger/ier. Mother and child affect 
each others behavior by the nature of their experiences with each other. Knowing 
something about the reciprocal processes of adult-child learning can enhance the 
relationships of children and Sdul have successful experiences 

with theirs infants are usually very positive about parenting thus promoting a 
productive setting for the child to learn about behavior. Child ^c 
find enjoyment in their rerati6riships-rWith--GhiW 

positive signals from the children about their place in the care center. The feeling 
that w^e tea^^ and learn from ea.ch other is now becoming a generalized concept 
substantiated by the findings of the behavioraLsciences. ^ 

We (as human beings) do not live ori^^^^ 
influehceis ! our behavior as much as our psychological state. The w 
Richard Farson about the way childreri.in pur society are treated is indicative of 
the need for recognizing the 'personal integrity' of each child and adult. Further^ 
the wprk of Selma Fraiberg makes clear the heed for aduits^and children td 
nourish each others minds as >yell as their bodies/ The recognition of infants as 
important, \s or is hot communicated^ to them very early in life. Whether it is 
called 'trust,' -attachment,' or by some other term, the recognition by others that 
'1' am needed is a starting point that eariy childhood curricula must be based on 
in theory and fact. ^ ; ^ 

- "Jimmy likes to dress up and be like his fatherf" "Mary is so nice to the 
other children, she's Just like her mother.'' if1| true that childr;en and adults tend 
to reach as high or as low as the models and images of human behavior they see 
reflected iri their ]^ of life, 'the pictures of life drawn by young children 
reflect very accurately the way they ^see and thus behave. Parents and others 
c^,regivers who listen, relate, heipi and encourage children to be a part of life are 
implementing a curriculum that will influence children and provide them with a 
starttoward becoming useful andjoyful members of the ^1^^ 
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ON CHILDREN AND ENERGY 

I The terms children ancj energetic are used in a synonymous context by 

f parents, teachers, and others who work with young- children. An entirely new 
I set of words, phrases, and concepts are' rapidly , becoming a part of our live?. 
I 'Non^-enewing resources,' 'transition energy options,--energy crisis,' and other 
j phrases appear daily in the news we re^d and watch. Shortages of various raw 
materials and contrived shortages of other materials have caused adults and 
i\ chilidren to altei^ their way of seeing the future ^ from unlimited means toward a 

more fallible view of whTat ^ye can and cannot do! 
f A critical issue in our lives is how /We will organize t^ ; 

: environmerits to maximize thiergrowth of human beings without- inviUng an eco:^ 
system disaster. As in many other instances,- children arid adults can learn from, 
and with each other about how to use !j[and conserve) energy sources in efficient 
and yet creative ways. Learning about energy and the environment begins as early 
in life as the development of 'habits' ih children. 

The effects of adult modeling on children is evident ^in the way children 
formalize their styles of living. Think for a moment about the folloWirlg adult 
behaviors as they affect children: ^ ^ 

—The way we eat and what we eat; . \ 

. —The things we throw away; „ \ 

—The vacations we take; - • " V 

—The way we drive; ^ 
—The way >ye treat each other; 
^ —The way we use electricity and gas; * 
—The water we use and misuse; 
i —The way we treat ourselves. '■ ^ ' , 

;^ Young children are very^ impressionable and4ook to US for leadershi\^^ 

^ ' waste food so let us not criticize our'xhildren for following our example. Through 

I a conscious effort parents, teachers, and other caregivers can organize a curricu- 
r lum of experiences where children can learn to view and use the physical ^viron- 
V ment in a sane and decent manner! Xear/2//2g /p rfo more with less resources is a 
il basic skill all of our children rteed in order to function capably during their 
jii lifetime.' j ; " ^ > - 

II " ^ An important part of learning how tcruse~the environment productively in- 
I volves learning ho>y to makejudgments pertinent to the quality of 

^ 1 to making choices which simply meei our personal needs. What is important, even 
Vital to life — energy to heat bur homes and place of w'ork, or the proliferation of 

r ■ leisure vehicles that consume needlessly the precious resources we have left? 

' ; ^ . Our 'children will face the choices of quality living for all pr abusive life 
^ 1 styles for a few. Will we as adults provide them with skills to handle these de- 
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cisions choices which will determine, whether civilization as we knpw it can 
survive? 

■ ,- ' , . ■.' . ■ ^ • . - '• ■■ •• • . . . ■ 

TOWARD A NEW DAY WITH OyR GHILDREN 

During the depression years when many people were, pleasantly surprised to 
have survived experiences in which money, food, resources, and leisure activities 
were scarce the future was defined as a Better .tomorrow for children. What 
mothers, fathers, teachers and yes - non-parents -- had tc go without was trans- 
mitted ifito dreams and-plans for the next generation v"And ,- then^^^^^^ 
of plenty! Abundance , ^ffluence^ - not for all - but certainlyior tooi many w 
' were"" not~lirepared^^t^^^^^^ 

possible. Mass transportationr lengthy vacations, food-a-plenty, large houses, big 
automobiles, seductive clubs, e?tpanded bank^ acpounts,' and endless credit were 
sighs of a culture group that superficially had^ masteTed^^^ t^ 

vironment! • " r"^-"------ ....... 

A generation of children were raised in an environment in which: the;.'^''^^^ 
reigne^. supreme. 'Too much - too soon' became a comm'pn^^ those 
^^ivlKrhad seeft ^ 
during the times of affluence -4o be sure it did not infect all people but subtly 
seduced many w comfort of living for today without the immediate 

-worry of tomorrow. 

AND NOW we are e?^periencing a time of liniill^'V?here people are gradually 
realizingTthat - tomorrow can BE only with their in volvernent in planning: and 
developing settings that will make it possible. The children of today will inherit 
a world where they must do more with less in terms of resources and space. They 
will need to organize new life styles in. which the quality of living is more impor- 
tant than the quantity of goods people have accumulated . Smal^?r homes, less use 
of natural resources, and more equitable distribution of lif^ support services will 
jbe necessary for human survival.- . 

What we do today as children and adults will shape the- kinds.of decisions 
made by people in the year 2000,- Children are watching us as we make our many 
choices that shape their lives and either give meaning or blasphemy to our lives. 
Together, as children and adults, we can help each other organize the initial 
arrangement where: 

— conservation of resources, is the rule rather than the exception; 
. - utilization of food and other resources is equitablized; . * " 

~~ V "^ " the naVure'^of human relationships is valued more than the techno- 
logical arrangement; ^ ..... ^ 

- basic health, social, and~safety^rvddes-are^shar^jd^anipng^d^^^ 
and based upon the industrious behaviot of people; 
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. , - an educated world citizenry exists to enhance the quality of life by 
utilizing the diverse . talents of people in all cultures. . 
There are those cynics who will see all of this as a misguided journey. Yet 
during the past fifty years mankind has vyitnessed significant gains in the quality 
of life only to be off set by abuses in the way that wealth has been shared. To- 
gether, with our children we can move toward a new day where quality living is 
the concern of all the people oh this earth. • . * . 7 • 



Discussion Questions 

1. Identify and discuss' ways schools and other community agencies can assist 

future parents in preparing for being effective parents. 
L2-.4n-develQmng„p reschool pro grams for infants and toddlers, what steps should 
. be taken to insure parent participation? : . ~ ■ ^ . 



Suggested Readings 

Annie Butler, "Today's Child - Tomorrow's World," Young Chiidren^ 1916] 

4-11. - v. ; ■'■ ;■■ ■ " ' ■ ~ ,- 

Richard Person, Birth-rights. New York: Penguin, 1978 edition. 

Selma Fraiberg, The Birthrights of Children, New York: ^Basic Books, 1977. 

^arah Van -Camp, "The World Through Five-Year-Old tyt^,'" Childhood Educa- 
^/i^ 1978,246-248. ^ • ^ ' ^ 
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theparenting Proeess: 

fiorfMtfeiil: 




At the base of any effective parent involvement program is the parent and 
the myriad of parenting roles they perform. Too often the parent is viewed by 
educators as an addendum to the school program; a worker.^elper, supporter and 
aide to the teacher and^staff of the school. Indeed parents can and do perform 
such roles for the school. But in performing these and other roles parents are ncjt 
simply added help to the school staff; they are, and must be, an integral part of 
the educational processra&iparents.^ And: thelparenting proces from 
the predpminant.two parent family to more varied arrangements. 



THE CHANGING NATURE OF PARENTING 



The development of workable parent-teacher involvement programs must be 
based upon an understanding of the parenting process. The emergence of the two 
parent working family, increased societal pressures for-individuals to fulfill more 
self-centered goals7 and the concurrent -shifting of a community-centered value 
system to . a more individuaiistic orientation have created a very^omplex set of 
social arid psychological variables in which parents and children must carry' on the 
process of family living. , , . , *u 

The social bonds of the family which existed in the past such as the ex- 
tended family, strong parental relationships,^one parent working families, and 
clearly defined sex roles in terms of family functions have all bnt vanished. In 
their place a variety of family situations have emerged. Today it is common for 
teachers to find children in their classrooms to be from one parent families, two 
parent working families, and parent syrrogate family settings. 

Many social and economic forces have impinged upon the fariiily during the 
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past tw,enty-five years: The productip of goods and services pn a mass scale has 
increased the expectations of people, in terms of their desired life styles, The 
availability of conveniences, media and rapid transit forms of transportation have 
made it more desirous for people to increase their material style of living. In order 
to acquire these ^goods and services many parents have had to increase their time 
on the job" arid decrease their time in the home. ' . 

These ecPnomic changes have effected the social, setting in which people 
exist. As mo^>^ labor market their desire to achieve a 

more indep^mipiit status within the society has increased. Siifllarly, those men 
who have taken on two jobs to pay the increased cost^of living have less time to 
devote to family and school activities. The rapid economic and concurrent 
-societalvalue changes have effected parental and family relations in many ways. 
There are more divorced cojuples today thanlri'^times past and parents who are 
together find they have less time to spend >yith each bther> their children, and/or 
as volunteers in school and civic events. ^ . ■ . , 

^ " The American family of today is existing within a social sett ing^where tradi- 
tiona} family and parenting roles are very difficult to implement on a day to day 
basis. The family today is not as it was in 1940 nor should it be^ expected to have 
stoodv^till as the culture changed.vlndeed the.r 

hiore a nostalgic dream than a reality. The supposedly stable and child-centered, 
family of early rural- America seems tp^haye j;ollaRsed from the. very same eco- 
nomic and social conditions that are effecting parents and children today. 

^Althdugh some parents and children have been negatively effected by con- 
temporary social changers, it must be noted that many families are together and 
functioning as well as, if not better than, families of pasl>4§cades. The important 
thing for educators to remember as"^fhey develop parent invblvemeht programs is 
that the parenting process is more complex and diverse today1:han at any time in 
our history . Th OS, an effective parent involvement^ program wHl contain many 
differerit ways for parents to become involved in the school/ 

PARENTS PERFORM MANY RQLES 

Parents are involved in the education or miseducation of theih children ffbm 
the conception of the child. Through ?parenting^ the parent w involved in the edu- 
cational process: Parents perform a variety of roles which make them very signifi- 
cant people in the lives of their children. Unfortunately, many non-parents often 
view parents as individuals whose influences on life end at the front door of Jthe 
home. This is, of course, ^an incorrect view of the parenting process as it is occur- 
ring in our society today. An examination of 'the many roles parents perform in 
their child rearing capacity provides some insight into the importance of viewing 
parents as key members of the teaching-ieaming team. - 

/ • . • • 
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THE PARENT AS INDIVIDUAL PERSON. , ^ . ' . ' v.- 

Every parent is first an individual who has dgyeloped and continues to de- 
veb?^ a personality composed of attitudes and behavi5fs that-influfei)ce their 
performance as parents. Before an individual can be a competent and canng^ 
parent, he must fi'fst be effective as a person. Individuals who feel good about 
themselves and who find fulfillment in their persopal lives make for more effec- 
tive parents than those individuals who find life as personally disappointing and 
feel incapable of functioning' as growing, becoming human beings. 

Parents, as individual, persons, must haver a personal life in which they can 
explore, enrich and develop their interests in constructive ways. Parents who have 
hobbies, social interests . pd other activities not only develop their individual 
selves, but also' provide ^their children \yith i^^ 

human beings. As these parents bring a wholeness to life, they also bring a com- 
' pleteness to the process of parenting. Educators who are relatingj to parents 

shpuia understand them -in terms of their selves as well as their, more formal 
"parenting roles. - ■ ' 

THE PARENT AS PRODUCER. . . 

Ah integral j)art 6^^^^^ is the role of prod uctipn of goods 

and services by parent«#Parents spend much time during their parenting years_ 
\n work efforts>w:hfch provide the economic sustenance for their families and 
contribute tottfit' well-being of other metnberS of the immunity; " : 

_T .Andraportaht_aspect__Qf^this_pArmting„roleJs^^ producing 
of godts and services for others plays in establishing a positive work model" for 

.■^the young child. Whatever career or task the parent perfprms, he is involved m 
depicting a way of life for the young learner. It is not so much what the parent 
is doing in the world of work ?s it is the way he is doing it. An individual may be 
working in the steel mills of Gary, Indiana, the com fields of Ipw"a, oi the cotton 
mills of Maine; the important questions revolve around how the- individual ap- 
proaches his work and the model.he provides for his children in terms of produc- 
tivity as it relates to the maintenance of societal goals. In designing parent in- 

. volvement programs, educators need to incorporate the work^foles parents per- 
form in the plans and activities of the program, "v . • 

THE PARENTA& CONSUME R.^ ^v. T^^^ ; 

The most common behavior menibers of our society perform is the con- 
sumption of goods and services. Pareiits ^re among the largest group of coh- 
sumers in .our society. They buy homes, foods, automobiles, vacations, clothes 
and consume many resources such as natural gas, oil, and coal. Thus, parents 
establish through their buying habits,' a model of consumer habits, a map,pf 
buying modes for their children. Parents,"as consumers, can provide a positive 
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model for their children by developing constructive and balanced /consumer 
spending patterns. Currently our society is confronting a situation where sources 
of energy are less thacn the demand For them. Parents and teachers can modeh 
frugal use of these Vfiluabje resources and thus develop krthe younger generation 
an appreciation for tllese i>pii-jf6He\vable energy sources/ ]^ 

The effective educator involves parents in consumables in two ways; one, 
involving them in consumer education programs, and^wo, involving them as 
classroom resources in consumer education units of study for the students. 
Parents are always eager to learn more about how to maximize use of. their 
finances. Ii^ the same respiecfs, fixost parents' would be happy to visit the class- 
room and explain how they spend financessto support their families. The parent 
as a consumer of goods and services is a roleX^hiclfi educators need to focus on 
more in the teaching-learning process. AH meh\jBefs of the hum an community 
need to leaffi"to~dorff^ 

THE PARENT AS EDUCATOR. 

\ ' ■ ■ ' ■ \ ' . ■ - ■ . . ■ ... ■- . • - . 

Parents are the first and potentially the most continuous educators children 
ever have during their li/etime. The decisions parents miake when choosing a place 
to live, how to feed-the infant, when and where to spend time with their children, 
and how they will discipline Jhe young toddler all combine to become the first 
curriculum children experience. During the chilflhood-yearsfpjrents either educate 
their "childfeh by providirig "thefFwitK Mn einvironments where 

leaniihg material and experiences-are*-plentiful or miseducate their children by 
failing to become involved in the important tasks of child rearing:^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ - 

The school can foster and facilitate this role by involving parents in parent 
education programs that focus on ways they can promote the development and 
leartiing of their children. In addition, many parents will benefit by being involved 
in the learning process as it occurs in the school environment. There are many 
parents who , because of economic and/or social problems, are^unable to carry 
out their educational role with their children . School .leaders have a special rer 
sponsibility to support these parents through i> child care programs, the use of 
home aides to assist :parents with child care problems and the provision*of adult 
education programs where indigent parents can acquire useable skills for resolving 
their problems: Together, parents and educators are the most potent educational 
and social fprces in the lives of children. 

THE PARENT AS ETHICAL MODEL ^^Jz 

Parents t^ach-valuesp attitudes and morals by their examples and through 
their involvement with infants and children. Parents who nurture their infants by 
taking care of the feeding, cleaning and protective tasks vital to the survival of 
infants are byilding a trusting environment where children will perceive life in a 
positive manner. As children develop physically , and socially ^arents^can-.and 
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should promote responsible work and play habits, encourage respect for authority 
arid require "in children a respect for cultural differences and the rights df in- 
■dividuals to pursue their interests without irrational interference from others. 

/ The school is or should be an extension of the family and thereby encourage 
the foimatibh of productive behaviors among chU and parents can 

assist eaclv other in this e^ involving themselves in parent-teacher educa- 

tion se^ipns in which ethical problems'^cpnfronting young learners are ex- 
plicated anij discussed, the objective being to develop some common agreement; 
a nong themselves (parents and teachers) on how to promote positive ethical 
development in the yoiihjger 'gerieratiqn. As parents and educator^ are involved in 
this process^ : they wiir^fi^ own lives and thus provide 

ethical models for their children. a * - 

THE PARENT AS COMMUNI^^^^ . - . 

People yvrhb become parents are us.uaUy (unfortunately not always) inVolved 
'in community events. Schools of evejy type require the support of community 
members %1 parents are key people in bringing about a better relationship be- 
tween the schobf arid tKe community. As members of the community parents 
serve their fellow citizens by. paying taxes, nurturi^^ 

in the operation of youth programs, serving as members of community boards 
and by involving themselves^in various political and social service, roles. ^ 
' "ArStive citizensanJLhe many skills that educa- 



tors need to capitalize on itTtennr^o improve their community 

relations. When school personnel view'parents in-a multi-dimensidnal perspective, 
«they will find them to be interested and capable of promoting a more positive 
image of the schoql to all members of the community. 

Parents ^as individuals are diverse in the> roles they perform^ It is the task of v 
all school personnel to gain a better understanding of these parenting roles'and to 
begin utilizing parents as partners in developing a more functional school .pfo- 
gram. In the same perspective, parents need to realize the significant role that 
feachei^ arid other schodl leaders play in shaping the lives of their children^ 
Parents are not simply parents nor are teachers just teachers; beyond these cRlhK^ 
caring roles are individuals who have many skills to contribute to the develop- , 
^ ment of a truly humane horiieTschool-cbmmuriity program. 

MEANINGFUL INVOLVEMENT FOR ALL PARENTS 

- " ' Tii^e are many parents who desire to be involved in school programs but are 
never approached " by, educators in the-proper fashion. Each parenting team is' 
unique in the way they live, work and function as the family leadership coordi- 
nators. A major weakness in our educational programs has been the tendency to ; 
involve only those" parents who best symbolized what 'we' thought., parents 
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should be like: Such an educational viewpoint of parent involvement has elimi- 
nated many people from the educational program. The two parent working 
family, for example, may not be able to do the things that the one parent working 
family c^n do, but such a.family can be involved in the educational program in 
many ways. ^ > ■ X' 

Edifcators have utilize^d or supported the use of individualized^nstructional 
apbro aches '.with children. A similar application of the concept of individualiza- 
tion to parent; involvemient ptpgrams is needed- Parents are individuals with 
tmique situlttiohs that change^ as their children develop and as , their families are 
involved in acquiring an identity. Consider the, following as examples of varying 
parental situations, and as possible ways of adapting the j^arent involvement 
process to the special needs of each family. 

Example One • „ , * * 

TflE PARENTING TEAM SITUATION: Ed and Mary Johnson have three 
young children (one is in third grade, one in kindergarten and the baby is just a 
year old). They both work full time' in order to make the needed finances for 
^operating theif household. Mr. Johnson* is k welder and Mrs. Johnson a secretary. 
Mrs. Johnson's mother \Yatches the baby during the day. The Johnson'^ spend 
their weekendis^doing the chores such as housecleaning, shopping and washing' 
the clothes. They are known as good-, parents whose children are well behaved in 
school arid comfnunity. But Ed/ and 'Mary Johnson admit they know very Uttle 
about the school and wish they^could be of more l|elp to the school. 

PARENT JNVOLVEMENT.POSSIBIUTIES: It must be noted that Ed and 
Mary Johnson are already very involved parents/By being productive and capable 
parents they are helping the school' inwhat is unfortunately a hidden capacity: 
nurturing the development of their children. Educators .must be careful in not 
destroying parents lilfe the Johnson's by over involving them in school tasks that 
might strain the existing family relations. There are appropriate parent involve- 
ment techniques that can be utilized to enhance the Johnson's perceptions of the 
-school. An early * morning -open house continental breakfast, evening parent- 
teacher conferences; spring faiViily-school picnics, parents night out, school news- 
letter and' teacher initiated ^phone contacts are suitable ways of: involving busy 
parents such as the Johnson's. 

THE PARENTING, TEAM SITUATION: Lisa Renz is a recently divorced 
parent. She has custody of the two children Ann and Bob^ Ann is in eighth grade 
and Bob in third grade. Mrs. \Renz works during the day in a factory and three 
nights a week as, a waitress in a cocktail Idunge. .She receives-naxhild support^as- 
her husband is an alcoholic and is under psychiatric care. Ann, who is in eighth 
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grade, is confused and rarely at home. Bob is too good and too^qui^t! He b„doing _ - 
poorly in' school and isi^^nlially Jost-in- ternirpf his ideCT^ dad 
ana^wptslo^S Renz dates many men and spends her free 

time eiiteitaihihg her friends in her apartment. She ;is interested in the education 
of her children, but has never felt welcomed in the school. 

' PARENT fNVOLVEMENT'POSSIBILITIES: Lisa Renz is among a growing 
number of single parents who ar^^ 

Mrs. Renz is involved with her children in a very difficult situation; a predicament 
educators are quitk to cohdernn: but often fail to understand. The situation in. 

s^liich Lisa Renz°exists irihdicative of the proit)lems many single parents confront 

%day. In such situations educators need to consider jthe parent-teacher partner-; 

"ship in teiTris of the famil^f's needs as; well as^gMieeds of the school. Ihitial parent 
involvement activities 'in Mrs. Renz's case ^uid be in the form Of the school 
assisting the Renz family, in deaUng with tlteir problems. The school, in conjunc- 
fion with other so\3iaf agencies, can arrange for home assistance hel^ 
skilled chiid care workers to help with some- of the home managementjasks^^^^ 
additionfthlschool might- be able^tb provide or other 

instriiptioiial services to .aid them "in maintaining their studies. Sp^eial school 
progi^ams can be developed for single parents as a way of involving them in school 

■ functions. The inip()ftaht thingarthat parents like Mrs. Renz have much t con-, 
tribute to their children and the school.-' Gapable related school 

personnel should organize their parefit involvement programs to include all 
parents in a productive home-school relationship. , ' 

Example Three ^ V- ' .r, V \ ' \ ' , 

T^^ Dr. and Mrs. Elton . are the parents 

of three children. Aron is in sixth grade, Sally inher third year of high school and 
' Joe is a sophomore in college- Dr. Elton is a very successful dentist and active 
member of many community service groups. Mrs. Elton is a homemakef and en- 
o joys helpihg^with community projetfs and school events. The Elton's young 
family is suddenly 'growing i.p' and Mrs. plton now has more time to devote to 
churchj^ 'community affairs. The Elton farhily has their problems but are 
looked^ to in the community as very fine people. * • ,' 

PARENT INVOLVEMENT POSSIBILITIES: The Elton's are entering/a 
stage, of parenting in which their children are more autonomous and self-sufficient 
in handling their own lives. Mrs.. Elton," who no longer is confronted with the .task 
of meeting the needs of;infants/or very young children, can become more involved 
in schoor and community activities; She may desire to become a.classroom volun- 
teer or to handle somfc of the organizational^ tasks of .the parent-teacher organiza- 
tion. Br. Elton, who has always been active in commurtity events, would be an 
ideal person to help with school iinprovement programs and as a resource person 
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in various capacities and desir^ToBe'of. assistance to the school. Perceptive school 
leaders will- take every opportunity to involve parents such as the Elton's in school 
programs and activities. ^ 

The Johnson's, Elton's, and Mrs^ Renz are parents who, although they have 
quite different situations, are interested in being effective parents and involved in 
the education of their children. . There are other parents who, because of their 
unjque predicaments, can only find a meaningful relationship with the school 
when educators provide a flexible parent-teacher involvement program. For ex- 
ample, thi^re are home^ where^grandparents, uncles, aunts, the^^ldest daughter 
or other parent surrogates are the primary care givers for the children! The school 
must invplve these 'parents' in the educational program according to theiriiictiyia- 
ual needs and aspirations. — - — ' " 

The parenting process-today is enact^dJii__niai^r:^ 
parents whq are in varying family settings.. Parents perform many roles and are 
indeed individuals who have talents and skills they can use in the home, the com- 
munity; and the school. A major challenge facing educators is the development of 
parent-teacher partnerships in which every parent and teacher can find purposeful 
direction in their attempts to nurture their children. 

Discussion Questions 

1. Parents of infants and toddlers are busy people. What would' be the most 
effective Way to help such pare^ acquire some initial contacts_adlli.,sichaot 
personnel? ^"^^^^ . . ^ ' ^ — — : ~ '~ ■ . ' 

2. Parents who ftave special problems, such as an'alcoholic mate,^ child on drugs 
or related marital problems ofteri' feel uhcomfortabte about participating in 
school events^ What are some approaches you think Gould be used ^to involve 
the parent who has sj^ecial problems iri school events and programs. . 

' " ^ Suggested Readings 

Patricia Markun, Ed., Parew/mg. Washington, D. C: Association fot Childhood 
Education International, i 973. 

Nathon B. Talbot, /?aK/«g Children in Modern America. ^osion: Little, Brown, 
.. • and Co., 1976., ' : 

George Levinger; "Where Is the Family Going?" The Wilson Quarterly, Winter, 
1977,95-102. 
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' The instructional process is a composite of the teaching and learning activi- 
ties "that take place in "the home, school and community. School programs are 
operated in many different ways ranging from the self-contained classroom_ to 
the open spice coricept of leaniing. It is common to find va^/ing sthool.organiz^^ 
tional patterns within the same School district. Some examples of prganizational 
designs being used in schools today are: the non-graded program, individualized 
"instruction, individualljrguid^^ 



^Teaming centers design. _ _ ._ -i— — 

The way chUdreh are involved in Hhe process of educalion IS a^ 

As opposed to the once popular large group instructional approach, a vanety of 
small'gTOup and individualized teaching-learning modes are now being utilized in 
schools throughout our society. The use of computers and various multi-media 
devices has altered the way children learn. Various methods of grouping children 
for'~instruction is another example-of the ever changing nature of the educational 
process Thus, as the parenting process isvnow typified by diversity, so the teach- 
ing process is now exemplified by varying methods and procedures used to.involve 
students in the learning arrangement. 



THE CHAI^GING NATURE OF TEACHING 

Capable teachers have always used a vanety of methods and materials in 
their instructional program. The teacher of today, however, must be prepared to 
take on many roles, organize diverse instructional settings, operate sophisticated 
equipment, select appropriate leaining materials, evaluate pupil performance, 
communicate with staff, children, parents and community, and continue to im- 
-prove their professional expertise through in-service education programs. In es- 
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sence the teacher of today must be a person who is about the process of self 

renewal and conlinuousiy in search of improved methods of helping children and 

parents participate in a meaningful learning arrangement. 

Teachers, like parents, perform many roles in attempting to help children 

learn. Teachers and parents by the very "nature of their lives are (or should be) 
• idealists. They see in children a chance for a better life as a result of their efforts. 

The various roles teachers perform are often taken for granted, The over-prd- 
\fessionalization of teachers has created a situation where the lay person often per- 

\ceives the educator as a tech nocrat who is u jiconcemf d Rhdnt thp phlMtnTTiiTf^ 
— family or t hexornmrnriiy. v 



THE TEACHER AS PERSON 

• The teacher who goes beyond the lesson plan to reach children in a personal 
sense jv actua meaning of teaching. Teachers above all else are per- 

sons with hopes, fears, desires and convictions. Teachers are people >yho want to 
experience life and share it with infants, cffildren and their parents in a prtfductive 
maimer. Each teacher is a person with a set of experiences thatshapes their atti- 
tud'^s toward other people, especially the children they teach. 

\ One of the characteristics of teachers is the diversity of lifestyles, cultures, 
and beliefs they represent. As children proceed with their schooling they may en- 
counter teach^^ 
" productively but in a more independent manner^j^ou^ 
^Nji^^als'j- expend decision makers, and teachers frome 

;^many \other backgrounds. This personal diversity which exists within the prd-\ 
fessi6n\ is a vital force in the process' of education. It. should be nu and 
^ ;cherish^d rather than feared or destroyed by citizens and parents of all com- 

■;''munities. " . : , -. V ■ ^ : ^ 

Educators must continually renew, their personal selves and utilize^ them- 
selves \as\ positive factors in the teachirig-learnirig process. Whatever the personal 
life of I the teacher it Ganj>yhen used appropriately; be a productive part 
leaniing experiences of the who attempt to enrich: their p ejt 

s6nal liyes\^ through traVel, education, and selected recreationai activities 
improve their teaching lives^ teacher who never finds time to bo more of* 

-their se|lf vv;ili eventually be ^ unable to ena^t. the nurturance skills so vital in 
teacher-|jhilci-parent relationships. - * 

THE TElACHfeR AS^PROFESSIONAL ^^^^^^^^^^^ ^^^-^ ^ 

T^ an individual^^ w 

, many skills in\^ classroom and extra^^lassr^ 

the teacher pl^ns, organizes and implements a program of leaniirig situations^^^^^ 
which the children can^ develop new skills or expand upon their existing set of 

V behaviors: ' .\ , '.. . ' . ^ - - - • 
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: One of the most important but often overlooked behaviors of the teacher^s 
the ethical and attitudmal perspective he or she enacts in relating to children^nd 
their parents/ Children do not come to. school alone; rather.they bring wi^^ ^ 
a set of beliefs they have developed; within the home fnvironment. The pro- 
Tew^/ teacfier responds to the to 

family in iristnictipnal concerns as well as adapting the classroom to the needs of , 
children from (ttverse home environments. . j f 

The comjfexities of our social setting and the ever increasmg demands for 
well educated people has effected the roles teachers must perforr.> m and out of 
the classroom setting; In addition to knowing content and dissemmatmg mforma- 
tion todays tea^er^must be able to faciUtate the learning^o 
ing an arrarigemyntmhere the child an^thO^ 
-^hoor tS^r li^ffiin^^the ll^^ in which they hope to particii^. 

. Too oftin the term professional is equivocated with the term technical. The 
technical skills the teacher uses such as diagnosing stude^it needs, planni;ig class, 
room instructional activities, selecting appropriate learning materials and evahi- 
ating pupil progress ^as vital links to successful educational programs. Yet, the 
nr<)fe^ibha person is aboS^ M^^^^^^ 

toward a better ex&tehce for peopfe. the truly profes^ionaljeac^ 

children^and parents Un a coiUinuo^^ 
- learning segments: ^ j , > . 

THE TEACHER AS A MODEL " 

Teachers are among the adult models children contouously^h^^^^^^^^ 
with and thus often look to as a source of idgas and moral reasori. The way m 
which educators conduct themselves is important in terms of the model of be- 
havior fher set for children.: Teachers have always 'been significant m^ 
fluenceupoli children. In the complex society of today the modeling influence is 
of special importance.' because the children of today need positive human ex- 
amples they can relate and respond to at home, in the school, and throughout the 

community. , * > ; ' . , ' . . 

Teachers (and related educational personnel) who plan and implement 
parent" involvemeiit programs are modeling cooperative behaviors for children. 
The teacher-isolate, that teacher who remains aloof from external family^and 
community members is enacting a negative example for children. Such a t^^^^^^ 
is limiting the instructional environment to the classroom and thus delimiting the 
learning possibilities for the children and their parents. Today's children need as 
many examples 6f cobperative living as is possible within the cultural .setting. 
Teachers must incorporate positive social behaviors in the, instructional model 
they present to children - in and out. of the school setting. t 
- 7 When ^ teacher-ignores a child in the classroom he is CO to the 
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child that he is unimportant. The nonverbal behavior of the teacher is ofttn a key 
factor in the .type of instruction being provided children. Ghildrdi ^ parents 
need Jo i)e listened to, involved in classroom de^^^ part the V 

teaching-learning team. Teachers provide children and parents with a.model of 
how they believe the world should w;ork by the way they either relate and re- 
spond\to the total family or fail to involve parents and children in school events. 



NEW ROLES FOR TEACHERS 




_^Jhe changes that have takMlpilac'a in our society have effected parents and 
teachers and the roles they perfonii in their personal airid professional liveS;~The 
nature of parenting has changed. The nature of teaching has changed. A necessary 
part of the teachirig act today is the enactment of new roles by the educai?^*: - in- 
and-out of the classroom. These *new^^roles are the keys teachers mt^, |^4n. 
making the teaching-learning process meaningful to children, parents and them- 
selves. Although these/ roles have been a pari of teaching in the^ 
taken on a new meaning in educ atio n ^^^ ^y of ll if vury complexi ty~ar 

4ivinj and learning in our society. 



rTHE^EAeHBR^PER^iN" 



'Amidst all of the innovative approachesja teaching introduced during the 
past twenty yeare education movement), the focUs of the 

"^ programs and approaches has been on the materials and the *how to' behaviors! 
the teacher can use to mflA:e /r vvor/c. Yet it is the person wh^ 
makes any ^program come alive through his or her relationship with the children. 

' The caringleacher combines competence in methodological procedures with com- 
passion for the personal needs of the children and their farhilies. 

The personal life of the teacher affects his teaching performa^ 
room* A teacher who has personal pwblerns, finanaal difficulties or ^ 
individual, concerns needs the support* or their peers, the children arid their , 
parents Self actualizing teachers are aw^are of the role their personal Hv^^ play in 
their teaching a^nd attend to developing this facet of life. The prbd^ 
and- capable teacher-person is able to /elate to tlie children as people. Parents 
relate . to teachers who are able to see their lives as important. Parent-teacher 
partnerships must be based upon the personal aspects of teaching and parenting. 

THE TEACHER-COUNSELOR^ 

Children bring themselves, their desires^ndJJieir-questTonM school. Chil- 
dren seek out people they^Te^ friendly and trusting ear and to have 
somepnejyiey-^an--admire and^ relate to in the process of living. The teacher 
'is-hopefully the type of person who children cari reach out to for human counsel. 
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The authentic teacher is ^counselor in dealing with the lives of the children in the 
classroonL When a choice has to be made between .the lesson plan and the needs 
ofTheVhildren the "teacher-counselor chooses in favor of the children. 

PIrents are often desirous : of being in touch with other people who are 
humane in their approach to life. Teachers who are positive in their contacts with 
parents will be sought out by parents for counsel on matters pertaining to tjeir 
children and thdmselves as parents. Parent involvement" programs need teaches-s 
and p'afeuti who can counsel each other in a trusting and confidential manTier. An 
effective teacher-counselor enters into parent-teacher relationships with the atti- 
tud V.f iearhing from parents as well as assistingvparents in any way possible. 

THE TEACHER-ORGANIZER 

As school leadere have attempted Jo adopUnoreJ^^ 
-the-classroom teacher has b'^ecomelnore of an organizer of learning situations than 
a disseminator of information. A key to lifelong learning relates to the individual s^ 
abiiity to locate:and_usginfor^^ 
^-^^^[^H^^-^^i^i^i^^ll^^ they must utilize planning skills, 

assessment procedures and hum an relations skiUsto formi^^ 
-ment-foHeaming-totake-place.- \ j . 

In order to maximize the value of classroom learning situations teachers need 
to involve parents in the" organizational process and to organize learning situations 
where parents, teaqhers^nd children work together on projects of mutual value to 
all concerned Xs classroom environments are planned by teachers the needs and- 
situations of the families of th^ community should be a part of the organizational 
concerns used to develop curricular activities for children and^parentsr ; - • , 

THE TEACHER-FACILITATOR 

A major concern of teachers today is the frustration they experience in at-. ^ 
tempting to relate to children and their families on = a personal basis. Many. • 
teachers want to- nurture, support, respond and foster more humane climates in 
which young chUdren learn. These -same teachers: desire personal relationships 

with parents and citizens of the community. The skills of reaching and teaching 

children are of necessity very intimate. humanskm^th^ 
_.a human-being-of thVlugheslJiuaUtyr--i^ , , 

— Teach^TTfaalitate the developmelrtof'the child by involving, parents (regard- 
less of their situation or background) in the . learning process and by supporting 
parents as partfSirs in the child care process. Teacher-facilitators are aware of the 
significant role parents play in the educational process and are cognizant of the 
. problems parents face in attempting to meet the iieeds .pf their children.To faciU- 
tate is to assist make possible or to foster the conditions vital to the growth ot 
human beings'. Teachers, above all else, must be facilitators - making possible the 
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emergence of a new generation that can make life meaningful; Societyn^^^ 
must be supportive of teachere in their e^^^ quality educators who 

make learn and citizens of the community . 

THE TEACHER-TEAM MEMBER ^ 

The: process or ^ is no longer conducted only within the confines 

of the self-contained, single teacher directed format. This is not saying that self- 
contained classrooms arei. unproductive places for teachin and leaifilng, It is to 
say that current teaching4earning practices are beginning to focus on teaming. 
The teacher team member is cognizant of the shared nature of learning and skilled 
in working with team mem^^er^ " r 

— :~T^^ member realizes that the teaching-learning team is com- 

prised of children, parents, teachers and citizens of varied^backgroun ds from the 
comm unity :^T]fe^f^^ 

ing^d orchestrating the people within the home-schbol-cbmriiunity environment 
to bring about a continuous teacher-learning^ cycle where everyone is p%d;Ja.£lhe^ 
5ction^_^5lMfert^ non-graded 
programs^ or open space designs they must* be teani members and team leaders. 
^Pareqt inyolver^^^^ flourish when the concept of teaming is^pxedomi- 

nant in the activities conducted by parents, children^ teachers and citizens of the 
community. : ^ • ' ■ \ 

^ Teaching in the society today is exciting,^chalienging, demanding and c'an be 
rewardiiig-if educators re6og^iize that they a one resource for children to utilize 
in- their growth process. Parents, Lchildreh, citizens and the complexities; of the 
human environment "are sources upon whichc^the 'teaming teacher' builds a rele- 
.yant- school ■ curriculumF teaching today requires that educator^ be more than 
' information disseminators; they must , be persons, professionals, 'organizers, 
facilildtors knd tearn members. ' ^/ 



TEACHING AND PARENTING 

teaching and parenting are the most important tasks performed by people 

in any society. Parents and ieachers efstablish the parameters in >yhiph infants, 
children and young adults develop physically, sociallypemofibnaliy' and intel- 
lectua)ly. The fabric of future societies is in the hands of teachers and parents. 
Parents initiate the learning and development of infants by providing a nurturant, 
safe and pleasant home environment. Teachers and child care workers continue 
nurturing the young cliild by involving the child in meaningful growth activities 
and by helping the child relate to a world beyond the home. Teachers and parents 
working together as a team set 'the stage for the child tq emerge as a productive 
person who can relate to self and others in humane ways.™— " — ^ 
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Patents and teachers have a corfimon goal of guiding children in the direction,, 
of becbming humane persons who value themselves and other ^"'^^f "^^^ ^^J^^^^, 
are capable of participating in the human endeavor to create a better hfe. for al 
c tizeS the world: As teachers and parents formulate, their hom« and school 
pSwr^ they should make sure that what they attempt to do comcides with 
their goal of helping children b^ecome positiye and secure people.. • , - ^ 



A COMMON PARTNERSHIP 
. Teachers and parents have many things^i^^ 

"pffcr^XTSS^^^ of herping. children become "mature and^re- 
SonS persons, (4) they search for answers related to the process ofh^ 
Xelopme^nt and ISIiheLr^iJSUally^r^^^ 

-^^^^d^tmi^'tis of nurturing the young of_the society JPar^.^_ 
teaclS asThey form4he-home-school-paTtn^f.h1irneea to be supportive of each 
Shl^rSrig the significance of the rbles they.perform ^^^^^^^^ 
uSsSndLg of special situations each confronts in attemptmg to teach and 

■ pS'^oung chUdren. In this way an authentic teacher-parent partnership will 
emerge and benefit eveiyone in the community. ^ 

A COMMON, EFFORT / 

The teacher-parent relationship involves. a conjl(ion effort to provide children 
with !he highest quality environment in which the^ can develop their selves^n the 
lost positive way possible. Thi. common effort iijvolves P-"^^"^ t^^^^^^^^ ^ 
manV nfutually beneficial activities. Parents and teachers perfom skills fuch^a^^ 
Shfthe chUd in understanding thfe world around him, providing^ 'rtadna^e' 
S erms of basic sutyival needs such as food, love and security, and.facaital rig the 
chW^rhe can begin to develop self sufficient behaviors so vital to functionmg 

teachers and parents need to .be i,. touch with each other. Teachers rnu^ be 
reaching parents in terms of- the child as he is behaving m school Lik«^?^^' 
p^t^s mu^^^ to teacher needs and involved in the school.^The com- 

-funSt^ns -between teachers and parents must be of a positive and facih^^^^^^^^^^ 
nature if the common effort they are about is to take place iiwj^^ 
fashion.... ■ ' \ ; 

r A COMMON PROCESS " 

The process of life, if . examined -by people, within rational settings can be a 
growing self actualizing and. socially meaningful experience. Parents and teachers 
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are key pe^^ designing and implementing of the life settings irf wl^ich 

children exist.^ T^ examples — through their own behavior 

'on how to live. Children model these behaviors and, thus, establish a mode^of re- 
lating to other people. 

The nature of teaching and parenting has changed. The challenges confront- 
ing teachers and parents are related to the kind of environrrient our children learn 
from and become a part of through participation in life. Thus^, teachers and 
parents need to establish a team -relationship with their primary purpose being the 
enhancement of life for their children_^idjheinsel^^ — ' 



^ Discussion Questions 

' * ■ ' " ,. ■ ',' ' ■ ' ■ 

1. What are some of the ways in which teaching has changed during the past 
i thirty years? How have these changes effected the way ^parents and teachers 
• work together? / • 

2. In rei^ent years there, has. been a great deal of discussion about the 'competent 
teacher' and the 'competent parent'. List (and then discuss as a group) the 
things Vou believe make up a competent parent-and teacher. 



Suggested Readings^ 

John G. Berclay, Parent Involvement in the Schools. Washington,©. C: National 
( Education Association, 1977. 

Alexaftder Frazier, Adventuring, Mastering, Associating:- N^vJ^ 

^^^ 7^ Association for Supervision and 

„_..----Guniculum'~pevelopment, 1976. - 

^ma Hildebrand, **Dev^loping Children Need Developing Adults," Dimensions, 
^ June, 1977,99-104. 

Philo f . Pritzkau, On Education foh(he Authentic. Sct^nton, Venn:: International 
Textbook Co., 1970. \ . ' J_^J~-^^^ - ^' 

Kevin J. S wick, ^'We Have-The Human Resources for A Better World,'' frfwcar/d)!, 
.SpringT 1975; 223-224. \ . \" ■ ' 
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There are a myriad of reasons why parents and teachers need to work to- 
sr in proviPirig young lea: ners with the best of possible educational programs, 
■fto^ rich in parent-teacher interaction and involvement can often overcome 
various problems they face by attempting to meet the needs of .an ever changing • 
society. Public concerns over educationjd «KountabiUty can be ratisttally handled 
H^n i^nts are actively involved in the educational process; support and stabil- 
ity Ol family can be strengthened when the school recognizes the paffeni as 
the chad's first and most important teacher. Since the school and the parents 
shai^ concern for the welfare of children, it is only logical that they work to 
develop a cooperative, coordinated relationship. Creating this mutually'supportive 
relationship is the purpose of a parent involvement program. The followmg are 
some of the more important goals and objectives that- every parent-teacher m- 
yolvement program should strive to achieve. Indeed, teachers m workmg with 
parent-teacher organizations may want to utiUze this chapter of the book as the 
basis for formulating their own parent-teacher involvement program goals, and 
objectives. . - 



IMPROVED LEARNING EimRONMENTS^R CHILDREN 

-A-Tnajof loaToTparent-teacher-involvement programs must be to provide 
children with improved envir6n,ments and conditions for learning.. By working 
cooperatively to achieve the .following objectives, parents and teachers can take 
steps toward accomplishing this goal. ,^ 

1 Parents and teachers wUl work together to find appropriate methods of 
relating to the children in home and school settings. Study^^ups^and-ttaining 
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sessions which ibcus on positive guidance techniques for children should be de- 
sighed and institutecl^ for joint teacher-parent participation. Emphasis of the 
sessions should be upon the importance of adult behavior? in affecting self-control * 
^^and/s in childretixas ppposed to the traditional, punitive concept of - 

discipiine. " - > 

2. Parents and teachers will work together in providinjg children with a 
physically safe and educa:tionally relevant educational progfarii/ For example, 
parent-teacher groups may conduct annual review sessions related to the physical 
. settingof the school.^ " ^ . . • \ : ^ 

^ '3. Parents arid teachers will work^together to develop hortie, neighborhood, 
school, and community^ settings conducive to the healthy social and emotional 
development of the child. Parent-teacher groups may provide the impetus for 
designing productive youth programs in the community. ^ 



IMPROVED COMMUNICATIONS AMONG 

PARENTS, XEACHERS, CHILDREN ^ ^ ' 

A vital goal for any parent-teacher involvement program is io improve the ^ 
quality of human interaction among the members x)f the learning team: The 
implementation of the. following objectives can be an initial step toward^ the 
ac(?dmplishmentiof this goair ' 

1 . Pareri'ts and teachers, will plan and implement on-going opportunities for 
parent-teacher discussions of issues ai)d concerns related to the »>ducation of their 
childrenjFor example; parentsand teachers will attempt to: 

a. Make the most of numerous informal contacts. / ^ 
b; Maintain continuous communication with each other. 
. / , cJ Keep ihe floNv of in -i'^.' 

2; Parents and teaChers^will conduct nurherous conferences each school year 
related to the progress and development of . the children in t^^ 

3. Parents and teachei^ . will provide a learning settinig in t!p home and school 
"where children can communicate with them jgrvtheir concerns. (At appropriate 
stages of developmenl-the children will be involved ip conferences.) . ^ ^ 



IMPROVED PARENT AND TEACHER SELF CONCEPT 

■ . . . 7 .J 

When parents and teachers view themselve§3&Jmpoi4anti^^ re- 
late to children Jnjmore^constfucdve"i^^ Thus parents and teachers ishould 
^make eversTeflort to relate to each other in ways that enhance^their. lives. Without 
doubt, the most difficult step to be taken by^the teacher is that of internalizing, 
then demonstrating, sincere willingn ess to acknowledge and become empatheti- 
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cally syisitive to the relationship between the child and his parents. Then, from 
sudt'a^ awareness, to look for ways to improve and strengthen that relationship. : 
By implementiBg the following objectives parents" ^a^ teachers can. begin to con- 
struct:S'climate for mutual selfrenhancement. / ■ 

1 jparents and teachers will work toward developing camnuihication styles 
;by^hid|i they relate p^^^ each other andt thus model appropriate int^^ .. 
action skills for their children. ... ' 

• a.Teachers need ppportunU introspection and reflection with 

respect to their personal and , professional attitudes about working 
. ' cooperatively wi^ need experience through Avhich to 

> develop appropriate communication and teaming skills. 
' b. Pareiits should have opportunities to be guided toward understanding 
ways they can support the professionally trained teacher.. They also 
need experiences in dev^loping their cdmmuhication^a^^^ 

2 Parents and teachers will develbtJ activities which provide opportunities 
for them to^ recognize each other as imijortant people who perfoim very signifl- 
cant functions in the learning process. Opportunities should be 'provided for 
parents and teachers to discuss and design (what for them and their particular 
situation) may be a working model of involvement. 

3. Parents and teachers will develop an understanding of tl\e roles and 
functions of the processes of parenting and teaching. The effective teacher or 
efficient parent recognizes the need to understand .(and modify behaviors a§ 
, societal changes occur) the current trends in these two vital roles.' ■ 

IMPROVED PARENT, TEACHER EDUCATION PROGRAMS 

In ord^jr for parents and teachers to continuously perform in effective 
ways with chUdren they need to be involved hi on-going , educational programs. 
The • following objectives provide one perspective by which this goal can be 
; accomplished. / ^ ;^ ../-r;,, v^;^ 

1 . Parents- and teachers will work toward providing support to the^concept 
of on-going educational in-service programs. Attentian-should-bc-given to joint 
programs and exppences. The parent-teacher organization might sponsor in- 
seMce-pfogSms^or teachers and parents as- a part of their annual programi. 

2. Parents and teachers will develop, in cooperation with school administra- 
tors, a'^parent education, program in : which parents can acquire information on 
issues and problems related to the parenting process. Parent education fpr.effec- 
tive, parenting and teaching is built upon the recognition of the parent as an active 
participant, with the. program evolving from the jointly determined needs of both 
parents and teachers. ■ 
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•3. Parents an4 teachers, in cooperation with the schodka^ will 
promote and develop qijality in-service and staff improvement programs: Effec- 
tive and successful administrators, recognize that stability and trust in the school 
IS built when the administrator; serves aciively as a tr^aennstructiorial leader. In 
this leadership role he encourages openneiss, discussion, opportunities for clarifi- 
cation of iss^es, and_he makes deqisions wh^ take into account the concerns of 
the parents, children, and professional staff of the school district. 

IMPROVED COMMUNITY AWARENESS AND INVOLVEMENT PROGRAMS 

, Community support of the educative process is essential to the development 
'^and maintenancje of quality educational; programs.. Parent^eacher involvement 
groups should work toward keeping the community irifonned on^^^^^^w is hap- 
; pening in school and aware of the significance of quality education programs, 
The foiiowirig objectives provide a useful format for accomplishing this goal. 

1. Parents arid teachers will develop means. , by which they can keep the 
community informed of the kind of education programs that the public sup- 
ported schools are providing for yourig^chil^ infor- 
mation systems, newsletters, and . televisiori are imperative to effective scttool 
community relations. ^ ^ - 

2 . Parents arid teachers will develop, a variety of projects (educational. and 
social) which inyoive the'i^^ 

the life of the children and young people in t|ie community. Jointly sponsored 
recreational and studenttwork- programs are just two examples oT possible schbo^^ 

. comhi unity cooperation. _ ^ ^ , 

: 3 . Parents arid teachers and work with various community agencies 

and service groups on joint projects: which promote quality^ucati0n^l-progra^ 
for children and young adults. ^ttenUon-shcmld-iyflgiv^ 

child ren3rid_Janrilies-;^ needs from, various community agencies.rThe 

"developriient of comprehensive child care is one possible project fbr the entire 
community. ^ i 

IMPROVEb PARENT-TEACHER ORGANIZATIONAL PROGRAMS 

. Parent-teacher organizational 'frt-ograms provide the binding force of the" 
instructional process. Top often parent-teacher organizations become social 
events or even worse dissolve into confrontation areas. Parents and teachers 
should work toward the development " of a strong, constructive, and .on-going 
organizational §m!8tUrg in Wllifih thiy aan aQOOmplish the development bfeffec-, 
tive educational progfamS; The following objectives provide a framework for, 
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accomplishing this important goal. . 

1. Parents and teachers will" work together in forming an organizational 
structure by which k useful and bn-going parent-teacher group^Gan function. 
Successful and effective programs ar^tructured around openness, sincerity 
and^Supportive attitudes as opposed to control, pb^^ 

2, Parents and .teachers will cooperate in developing mutual and consistent 
^ times throughout the school year for holding parent-teacher organizational meet- 
ings: Attention wU^^^^ 

3vParente and teachere will^>vork toward making the parent-teacher orgariiza- 
tibn ap a^a for discussion and" problem solving by-all members of schopl-com- 
niunity setting; . ^ : . 

! mPROVEDTEACHEBlADMINISTRATIVE RELATIONS 

' 1.- . . , ;■ . . - ' ' • -■ ' ■ ' ■ ■ 

. . As \he education profession has entered the era of negotiations many schooi- 

cdmmunity settings have'been overwhelmed by legalities, have experienced\con- 

■ frontations amohg staff ; and administration, and generally , have been negatively 
effected in ternis br personal^ r^^^ Parent and teacher groups must ad- 

dress themselves to developing ^eans to improve the human interaction and 

* huirian illations all the school staff. The; following are sorhe specific bbjec- 
U^^^^ working toward accomplish- 

ing thisgdai. ■; ■ ^ ' 

, i : Parents and teachers will work together in sponsoring and implementing 
scHool staff, administrative communication and probler^ 
/ 2: Parents and teachers will w settings 

' in which the scho ^^^^ 
Emphasis upon clarity and openness on the part of all members of the learning 

" team can greatly enhance possibility for support by the parents. 

ii Parents urid teachers will work cooperatively with the school administra- 
tive te^ in developing the best of possible instructional programs for students 
in the district! Chances of success with respect to curriefllar changes are greatly 
enhanced when parents understand and support the ch^^ 7 

Jftip-ROVEDC^ 

Pareht-teacher involvement gi-oups can perform a valuable function in sup- 
porting the school system in constantly revising, up-dating, >nd . expanding their 
curricular and extra-curricular activities. Consider the following objectives as some 
specific ways of attempting to accomplish this objective. . 
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1 . Parents andie^phers Will work together in providing support for expanded 
cuniculum offerings in>hapschool prograrn. 

' 2. Parents and teacnei^vill form curriculum study committees to provide 
constructive suggestions forVp-going curriculum improvement in the school's 
progranrr. i 

3. Parents and teachere will sponsor special fund raising events in order to 
provide financial support to the district in acquiring materials and resources 
needed for implementing a quality instructional program. . 

IMPROVED SOCIAL CLIMATE AMONG PARENTS AND TEACHERS 

>>. ■ .. ' . ' • . 

Social interaction among parents and teachers provides an opportunity for 
developing mutual understanding and social growth so necessary for fostering a 
positive parent-teacher organization. The following are examples of objectives, 
which are useful for identifying the tasks needed for accomplishing this goal. 

1 . Parents -arid teachers will organize various social projects which bring 
them together in productiVe social interchange throughout the year. 

2. Parents and teachers will assist each other ift carrying out special events 
such as American Education Week, Teacher Appreciation Day, and Parent Thank 
You Lunches; making the most of opportunities to recognize the importance of 
eaclj other's strengths. \ 

^. Parents and teachers will work toward developing some community wide 
social events where the entire community can participate in both forinal and ^ 
informal ediacational programs. Attention to Senior Citizen groups, open forum 
sessions focusing on topics of interest to the citizens of the lo^cal community can 
bring schools, and communities closer together. 

IMPROVING ADULT AND CONTINUING EDUCATION PROGRAMS 

As our society, has beconie more compleJi it is vital that . effective, on-going 
adult education programs exist in the form of publiq educational offerings. 
Parents and teachers should^ consider the following objectives as modes of imple- 
menting adult and continuing education programs in their school districts. 

1 . Parents and teachers will work together in sponsoring adult enrichment 
and basic education classes. The^> school's resources are .valuable to adult family 
members as well as to the young child. ^ / ' v 

2. Parents and teachers w411 cooperate wjith area -community, colleges in 
providing adults of all, ages and^backgrounds with educational and retraining 
possibilities. ^ / . 
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3. Parents and teachers will,>\'ork together to provide special parent educa- 
tion programs geared toward basic child development skills and knowledges, as a 
part of this adult education program. When the school and families support and 
-respect each other, trust evolves whiph allows parents to be receptive of the 
"Sincere educator's attempts to be of assistance. 



^ IMPkOVEMENT IN PROVIDING AN EQUAL 
OPPORTUNrrY EDUCATION SETTING 

One of the most important goals of any parent-teacher organization must be 
the continued assurance of an equal educationaf opportunity for every child in 
the school district. The" following are minimal; initial objectives that should be 
implemented in ah effort to accomplish this goal, , * 

1. Parents and teachers, in cooperation with the school administration, will 
drift a bill of ediicatio|ial rights for all people in the community. Simply drawing 
attention to the educational needs, of a community and establishing some com- 
munity-Wide goals to be accomplished can do much to raise the educational sights 

bfeverypne. ^ \ ^ 

• 2 'Parents and teaoiers will include in their organizational, setting the mech- 
anism for promoting (aj; far as possible) equal instrucjional settingsjn^^ 
/in the district. Attention will be focused on tea^hetassignmenlTdev^ and 

availability of materials; aju^^ 1 

_3^jSirents -knd^^ will make, every effort to' inyglve^^membei^^^ 
"'every facet of the community in their, programs and organizatio 
(Citizen Advisory- Board :^nd; PTO's^ s^^^ in eacli'school in the; 

-.-district): '^^'■"^"'^"^"^ ■ / V. . '\ \ ' . ' ■ ' ■ 

Barents and teachers need to have, basic goals and specific objectives by 
j Which they can operate in order to attain quality educational arid social programs 
in their community. A major weakness in many schdols/tS^^ is thplack of 
pareht-teacher partnerships. Schools are only, as effective as the peopl^(parents, 
children, teacfier^dm and citizens) Who operate them. Parertit-teacher 

orgainizations can make a treriiendous contribution to the school and community 
by ihiplementirig the goals and objectives put forth in this chapt:er and by expand- 
. ing these ideas through examination of ideal problgrns arid needs as they relate to 
a better future of bu!r children. ■ : ^ 



i Discussion- Questions '\ 

i. Parents of district 2 in Overhead Falls, Missouri have coriiplained to the schooi 
board that no plan exists by which they can be involved in the education of 
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their children. The Board of Education has asked each school in the district to 
draw up a set of objectives to resolve this problem. As a member of the staff 
what would your position be on lan objective list for a parent involvement 
program? - 

2. Having read this chapter of the book what additional objectives should be de- 
veloped for parent involvement programs? 



Suggested Ikeadings 
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A basic assumption of the family-school systems approach to early child- 
hood education is that people will work together in planning the educational 
process so learners will develop the skills, knowledges and attitudes needed for 
pioductive^ living. The process of life is developmental and transactional in^ub- 
stance and structure. Since the familyjiidjhe^^^ 

to meet^he.developmental an'dleaming jieeds^^o infants and yoiing children, they 
"should function in,a concerted manner. Thus, the family-school approach to early 
childhood education would begin early and be continued Ihroughout the lives of 
the children and the adults. 

Another assumption underlying a family-school systems approach to early 
childhood -education is -that both family and school have a responsibility to 
provide a logical, humane ancl competenttmode of involving children, parents and 
. teachers in meaningful life experiences. An unfortunate happening in^ 
today is that many children and adults are experiencing life in a chaotic and non- 
directed manner. Inherent in a systems' approach is the cooperative- development 
of a learning plan of a^jtion by families and schools. Such a plan would include 
goals and objectives that are reflective of the needs of parents, teachers and chil- 
dfren as they emerge in the family-school relationship. 

A 1 major weakness in our educational system is th^ lack of family-school- 
community communications on the purposes and learning modes utilized in home 
and school environments. T>is communications gap has bccured as a result of the 
V current patterns wherein families and schools operate in isolation. A systems ap- 
proach to family-school relations is premised on the concept that everyone in the 
community will be involved in the planning and implementation of a develpp- 
njentally-based approach^ to maintaining quality life-support services. ^- 
Continuity of life experiences is beneficial to evety member of the human 
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community. A family-school systems approach is further prenused upx)n the^^ 
that the continuity of development can^e pro videdH^orTmost e^^^ 
people are working tg^blend'the 'eii^^ of home and schqoLhit6 r 

jnd-.-mutuattr'com^ settings. Families and schools requij:e-systima^^^ 

planning and organization in their respective settings in^^ysjihat -assurercbn^^^ 
tinuity of development. — "^^^^^^ 

~ — p^ents;: teach need of renewal; finding 

new meaning in what they ar? doing and exploring di^fferent ways of accomplish- 
ing, their goals. A famUy-school systems approach to early childhood education is 
based upon the idea that adults and children can find continuous opportunities 
for self renewal when they are in communication with each other. . 

' BASIC COMPONENTS 

•. %\- ■ ■ ) ■ " " , • '■ 

Any social system functions most effectively when it is organized in a 
meaningfur way and the people involved utilize it to enhance the human condi- 
tion. Family-school systems, may vary in their stnicturd design apd ui^he p 
cedures used to accomplish^a^fu^^^^ Essentid to the^ 

workability oflirTy'^.f^^^ . 
ponents. There must be organizational arrangements which include provisions for 
budgeting,i)hysical space, staffing, and specific plans for action. 

Financial support will be 'necessary to train parents arid teachers, acquire 
needed materials, and to support required staff to coordinate a the 
program. Physical space must be available for parents and teachers to use as a 
meeting place for conducting individual conferences, group meetings, and other 
activities vital to developing an effective home-scfiool relationship. If parents, 
children, and teachers^ are to relate and respond to each other in an organized 
manner, specially trained staff will be helpful to coordinate an^d provide leader- 
ship to the program. ' ^''•:^''^^''-^^X' " 

A key person in the operations of a family-school systems approach to early 

childhood ; education^ is the staff person who is assigned direct responsibility for 
overseeing the planning and implemehtajion of the program. This pe^on^ could be^ 
thQ home-school coordinator. This individual would act as the leadership director 
in bringing about a workable home-school relationship. The home-scl^ool coordi- 
nator should be skilled in human relations techniques and in management pro- 
cedures, and knowledgeable about the family and the school as social and educa- 
tional institutions. This emerging professional role should eventually acquire a 
distinctive identity. 

Realistically , however, it is recognized that not every program will be able to 
free a staff member for the exclusive role of home-school coordinator.,Th^^^ 
the present 4nodel is designed so that it*^cah"'bf impleme'nted by a^school whici) 
can staff this role on at least a limited basis. The assigned coordinator must take 
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the lead injssuring-that some plan of action is developed. Parents, teachers, and 
xhMfeiv should be involved in the d„evelopment of such a^ plan. A family-school 
systems approach to early childhobd education is baseS upon the idea that 
planning and continuous improvement are essential to the development of all 
human beings and their institutions.^ 

: Essential to the success o^f programs is a clearly delineated plan 

of action on how the family and school are to function. Many parent-teacher 
oiganizations have failed to bring about; any meaningful home-schbol partnerships 
because they lacked a systematic mode, of operatingr^lAs family-school systems 
approaches are developed it is essential to involve as many people as possible in 
*the planning stage. Further, participants shouldi^ter be involved in ongoing train- 
ing and development sessions in which they define, implement, and improve their 
plan in a systematic fashion. 

An important part of this planning is to conduct a needs assessment. Forms 
are av.ailable for assessing the perceived* ne.eds of parents in relation^^to their con- 
tacts ' with^ school personnel. _H^^ assessmen t used7 it isTital^ 
"that ho me^cHobf leade rs acq uire inform ation prv; how p arents perceive their needs 
in relation to the school, the types of goals that parents believe to be the focus of 
a family-school program, and the extent to which the assessed heeds are teflective 
of a cross-section of the entire community, ^^ir : 

: The f^^ for the responsible staff member to gather com- 

prehensive data on;^he past performance of the family-school system. For ex- 
ample, the staff person should, list each type of involvement procedure that has 
' been utilized in the 'past . Substantive data should be cbllected jbn things such as.\ - 
" inferences conducted in the past 

school year. ' ' 
. . — The number of parent-teacher meetings held ^and tlte topics for each 
' meeting in addition to the number of parents and t^^^^^ 

/ - The frequency of newsletter distribution . - _ ^ 

The second step in completing thQ heeds assessment is to involve parents and 
. community agencies in a talk Session. This session^ would^^^^h^^ 
poses: tl) To identify the felt needs of the parents and others involved, (2) To 
establish objectives that parents, teachers, and agencies plan to accomplish during 
the year, arid (3) To identify the communication strategies whichyWpuld b^most 
effective in accomplishing the stated objectives.^ ; 

The data collected (in the needs assessment process) should be as compre- 
hensive as possible so that strategies, for imptemehtation will focus on existing 
needs. In addition, evaluation* i^ategies will be effective only when the existing 
I program is clearly define^ at the outset. / : * 
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FORMULATION OF OBJECTIVES 



The data gatfieted during the. needs assessment pro^ should be used as , the 
basis for developing a set of usable family-school program objectives. It is most 
important to uivblve parents and teachers (and others who wUl have a role in the 
implementation stage) in developing"^ these objectives. There are four essential 
steps in the systematic development of program objectives. 

• \ % first s^^^ is to oiianize the identified needs into clusters from >yhich ^ 
specific objectives can be fbrmulaied, For examplei thereimay be a category ^f 
needs related id fdkil^^^ medical aid; social services, and child 

care needs: Another category of needs may relate to home^school com 
tions and could be grouped ^under the yiim//y-sc/20o/ reto//ow5 heading, By cate-^ 
gorizing needs which were identified during the needs assess ment process, more ^ 

fimctionl^ — ^~^"~Z-^ 

A sdcond step in the process is to: prioritize needs from highly important to 

less important. This step will require involvement of parents .and educators in 
determining the m6st urgent needs: A usefu} way of accomplishing this task 
would be to make a list of the identified needs and to use the list as the basis for 
; discussion. Emerging from such discussion sessions could be a priority list such as 
the following: , 

FAMILY-SCHOOL SYSTEM NEEDS ^ -^^^ 

I. High Priority . , ^ 

A. Establishment of better home-school communications. 

B. Involvement of community agencies in schogl programs, ^ / 
■ , C: Development of a child care center. " " 

D. Formation of an after school program. - . , 

II. Low Priority . . . 

A. Formation of a summer school program. 

B. Organization of a social calendar of events. 

C. Establishment of a volunteer program, v 

D. Acquisition of a bus for parent transportation. 

After needs are prioritized, the development of program objectives becomes a 
process of specifying ways to meet the needs as identified (see Chart A). , 

A third step in the process of developing objectives is to establish a list of. 
objectives of immediate concern. This\listing can be based upon the needs ide^iti- 
fied as priority concerns of the family-school team. Thus if the/need for better 
home-school communication was a high priority itbm, an objective might be to 
establish regular times for parent-teacher conferences. Items 
tant but not urgent could be incorporated jnto a set of objectiyes:ta.be used in 
making long range plans. For example, many parents and teachers may see the 
need for having a summer school program. Such a neecj could become the basis 
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for organizing a plan to eventually have such a program. ^ ^ 

A fourth .step involves the family-school team in printing and disseminating 
the agreed upon program objectives. This process can be accomplished b^ de- 
veloping a guidebook which explains the focus of the program for the school year. 
This step could also be accomplished by incorpora.tihg the objectives into the, 
school manual or through publication in the local newspaper or a newsletter. The^ 
finalized list of program objectives will become the basis for selecting and imple- 
menting appropriate strategies to accomplish the objectives. 

. ■ • . • ■■ ■ ' ■ ■ / ■ ■■ ■. • ■ ■ - ■ ! 

ALTERNATIVE STRATEGIES. FOR FAMILY-SCHOOL COMMUNICATIONS 

Coitimum to 'the maintenance and functioning of any 

liuman systeni. As home-schobr: c^ (or their alternatives), parents, 

teachers, and other community persons become involved in forming a systematic 
family-school working relationship, they should select appropriate strategies to 
carry out their fujictions. An important part of. selecting useful strategies involves 
the matching of^rogram objectives to family-sc^ needs, then 

apprppriate techniques must be diosen to accomplish the objectives. r . 
^ ■ There are many^ differipm strategies and te^^ which parents and 

teachers can choose to useWn th^ir working relationships. Each strategy ; h 
purpose and can usually be Related to meeting specific n^eds. and objectives of 
the family-school situation. A systematic match between needs and selected 
'strategies is essentiar for developing an effectives home-school program. The fol- 
lowing list of needs and appropriate communication strategies exemplifies tech- 
niques as they are related to meeting individual family and/or school needs/ 
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CHART A 






FAMILY^CHOOL 


STATED OBJECTIVES 


^ SUGGESTED COMMUNICATION 




problem splving 
sharing information 
, confidential situation 




Individual Parent-Teapher 
Conference 




common concerns 




Group Conferences . — ^ 


- 


---"-^^arenrecTucation 
problem solving 








relating to family 
modeling for children 
personal contacts 
parent education 




Home Visits 




relating to school 
leanuhg together 
modeling for children 
parent education 




School Visits * 




-J "• ' ' — 

^information 
involvement ' . 
assistance 
announcements 


■ , ■ -^^ ■ 


Newsletters 




assessing needs 
determining interests 
settmg a direction 




Inventories and ^ 
Questionnaires 




information 
communication ^ 
awareness 




Telephoning 




parent education 
citizen involvement 
awareness 




Television ' 




group information 
parent education^ 
citizen awareness 




Radio, Newspaper, 
and Slide Presentation 




■ "■>' '. — — ■ — '■ — 

pupil progress 
school progress 
h6me progress 


■ ■ ■■■ . 'to.- • - ■ ■ •= 


Anecdotal reqords. Test . 
data. Program charts, 

and WncW Qatrttile^ 
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The appropriate match of communication strategies to objectives in iniple- 
menting a systematic family-school relationship is Essential. For example, if one 
of the. program objectives is to bring about community awareness of early child- 
hood educatic^n programs an appropriate tool might be television. If the objective 
is to foster closer working relations among parents and teachers, however, the use 
of home visits and- conferences would be more effective strategies/ Each family- ■ 
school program will be singular since current practices. and perceived needs diff^pr 
bas^d on variables unique to specific programs. _ 

IMPlf MENTATION OF SElicTED S^ 

In implementing a family ^school systems approach to early childhood educa- 
tion it is important to remember that this-will be (in most cases) a new experience 
-for the parents, children, teachers, and administrative team. It is, of extreme im- 
portance iStat this new experience -be a constructive orfe^so that the program can 
be developed and expanded with each succeeding year.. As communication^strate- 
gies are^selecfed and program activities organized^ these must relate to the needs 
and objectives identified and developed by the parents and community agencies 
during the planning sessions. It is also extremely important to schedule activities 
and programs at times and in places convenient for parents and teachers. Ques- 
tions such as the following should be asked by those involved in implementing 
family-school projects. , 

1 . Is the program well organized and reflective of the needs parents and 
' teachers ideritified as high priority concems?^ . ^ 

2. Have the mechanical aspects of the program been attended to by in- 
dividuals given specific assignments? (It is very discouraging to attend ia 
program where equipment does not function!) 

3. Has the program been well advertised? Many people fail to attend pro- 
grams simply because they are unaware of them. 

4. If people are to be involved in some aspect of the program have they 
beennotified and reminded of their assignments? 

\5. Has a method of implementing the program or activity been estab- 
- : A-lished?. Is there an agenda or schedule to follow (if appropriate) in con^ 
-iiu^^ the program? Systematically planned activities are more likely 
; tONsucceed than poorly organized programs/ 
• 6. Have the goals that were set been realistic ones? Small increments in 
expectations are more likely to be met than large ones. • ' ■ 
Communication is a k^ey element in preventing and eradicating problems. 
Tiie development "^of a check list format for assuring that program details have 
been attended to isxane way of insuring success; Setting a positive climate for 
hurn^an interaction and positive family-school contacts is-^^yet another way of in- 
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creasing the success level of such projects. 

As is the case with any system in which human beings work together, prbb- 
lems do arise and should be. dealt with in ia logical manner. The' following are 
^problems common to the introduction and implementation of home-school 
programs that involve people in/ facilitating the development and learning of 
families and schools: ^ V : ' 

< ^^ \n some cases'parent* and teacher attitudes are not conducive to close 
working relationships. This may be caused by ajack of training or may 
result from previous times of isolation from each other. . . 

- Due to the varying work sched^ 

job of teaching it is common for the scheduling, of conferences and 
home visits to become a problem. Thorough planning in^ advance (in 
■wliich the needs of parents and teactiers are taken into consideration) 
can helpvto alleviate this'pfoblem. / 
_ When people work together on a continuous basis, communication gaps 
. * and interpersonal disputes are a normal part of the process. Training 
se^ssions on how to effectively, communicate with people c^ri help to 
minimize this problem. ^ 

- As new modes of family-school .operations are introduced, problems of 
coordination, record keeping^ and sVstems management a^^ It 
takes time to work out an effective system, the more thorough the pre- 
planning and the more cogent the definitions, the fewer the problems 
when the program is implemented/ , 

Effective implementation of a family-school 'systems program is dependent 
upon the behaviors and skills of the program, team. Staff members, involved in 
planning arid implementing this type of program sliould.be;skiUed in hiiman rela- 
tions techniqiies and proficient in manaj-emerit arid administration of programs. 
Programs which are effectively : planned and implemented will: becoms the b asis 
I for successful continuation of family-schooj -interaction in future years, \ _ ^ 

V'- ■ • 

PROPER EVALUATION 

\ A family-school systems "approach to early childhood eciucation . should in 
delude an assessment and improvemenf component. One pf the most difficult tasks 
Gonfroming parents and teachers'Who^ecome involved in any fami 
gram is to-asstjre- that the program be continually evaluated and iifiproyed. How- 
ever, systematic approaches to making family -school arrangements effective re- 
quire that the people involved periodically evaluate the program and (if neeided) 

redesign it. - ^ " 

Questions for possible use in this evaluation process are as follows: 

- To what degree were the objectives of the program^ accomplished? If 
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certain objectives were not accomplish^, why 

- What were the reactions of parents and teachers to the way the program 
* functioned? Did they fi^ and other 

events meaningful and relevant to improving th^ sit- 
uation? . . 

— Did the personnel such as the home-school coordinator function effec- 
tively^ Were the financial resources, physical space, and administrative 
airahgements satisfactory in terms of achieving the objept^^ the 

■* program?^- ' ■ 
* — To what degree did the training and deyelopment sessions succeed in, 7^ 
; facilitating' parents and teachers in ac^ Were 
' teachei-s and parents able to acquire an understanding of how the pro- 
grarti functioned and were they able to implement. needed communica- 
* tions to make the program work? ' 
: 1 What were Vme of and weaknesses of the program? What 

aspects of the program were highly successful? Where could the^pro- 
gram be improved? How? 
There are many techniques to use in conducting the evaluation. Afi end of ^ 
the school year meeting in which parents and teachers assess the program, in terms 
of original objectives, current accomplishments, and requi next 
school year is one method for evaluating ' family-school programs. Other .ap- 
proaches include the use of program evaluation sheets^ parent-teacher interview 
sessions, on-going program ahd activity evaluation statements, irifprmal feedback 
an4 product outcomes resultmg from acU^^^^ the year. . 

"M The basic puipose cf any^evaluation process is to ultimately improve the pe^- 
fbrmance and effectiveness of the system. Those bring 
about, a workable family -school relationship certainly want some knowledge 
about the effectiveness of tlieir program. Were. the objectives a 
family-school relationships improved? What specific activities resulted from the 
program? Were these activities useful in accomplishing prpgram.goals? As parent- » 
teacher teams answer these questions they should be able to develop future pips 
to improve their programs; . - , . - 

An important part of the evaluation process is the "internal assessment of 
how personnel functiorivd in carrying out their tasks. Did the home-school 
coordinator indeed provide leadership for developing a viable home-sch 
gram? Were classroom teachers responsive to the needs of all families involved in 
the program? Did parents partiapate other 
school programs? Were .citizens active in* their support of . the program? T)ie 
ansNvers to these, questions can provide all members of the family-school team 
withXideas on how they can improve their program. The primary function of the 
evaluation process is to improve the way faijiilies and schools function ^ ihus the ^ 
emphasis must be on how we can improve the human climate for the benefit of 
children and. adults. , - 
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A FAMILY-SCHOOL SYSTEMS APPROACH: UTILIZING THE TOTAL TEAM 

The parade of social servants that visits the home (espedally homes of fami- 
lies with special problems) is almost endless. The waste of energy , time, rnaterials , 
and human resources is contiriually evidenced in the delivery of various medical, 
educational^ social and econoniic services. The practice of utilizing ten or fifteen 
different agencies (opefatirig inVautonomous modes) 'to meet different develop- 
^ : mental needs of Children and fanvilies must end. The development of every human 
being is a process in which the biological, social, psychological, and intellectual ; 
facets are. interdependent. \ ' ^ 

A famiiy^-schboLsystems apprdach to early childhood education if it is to be 
an effective mode of a^isling-schools and families, should incorporate the use of 
. related human service groups in a^sysWmatic fashion. The family and the school, 
when working together, provide aii'^in^titutior^Karrang^ which all corn- 

munity agencies: can .effectively function. This systems model should utilize a 
mUlti-seiVices ^ipproach through workingV^ith all community agencies in an effort 
to provide quality care for children, parents, and teachers. This might be accom- 
plished through the formation of family-s<^hool support teams |n which doctors, 
health care agencies, family service groups^ educators and pare|nts function as a 
team. The systematic implementation of family-school approaches tc early child- 
hood education can bring about t|^ kind of relationship amon^ homes, schools, 
and communities required to make these institutions meaningful niechamsms for 
social improvement. ^ I T v 



Discussion Questions 

I V. 1 . Organize a plan for implementing a parent involvemefit program. Discuss some 
I of 'thcc problems' you think may hinder effective implementation of the plan. 
/ Offer sorne suggestions on solving these problems. 

/ 2; What role should parent*; have in organizing and implementing a parent involve- 
ment program? How wouIJ you facilitate their involvement? 

Suggested Readings " ^ : " 

Anthony Cplleta, Worjcing Together A Guide to Parent Invoivement. Hxxxmnies 
Press, Atlanta, 1977. ^' ' . : 

Ira Gordon and William Breivogel, 5w//d/wg £//ec//^^ Relationships: 
. Boston, Ally h and Bact)n, 1976. ^ . 
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Keriheth Kehniston, All Our Childreri: ^^ Brace and Jdvapo; 

' yich, 19^ '/''^.^^^^^^ ^ , ■ 

: Daniei; Moynihan,^ Feasible MisUmierstanding: [ Community Action in 

: the War o^^^ r- ^ 

"Kevin J/ Swick and Carol F Hobson, Working Relationships: Parents and Teach- 
er5 Champaign, Illinois: Stipes Put) lisW 
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^Teachers and child care workers are aware of the need for involving parents 
in the"^ education of youngs children. Undergraduate courses that focus on child 
growth and development usually ^devotFchapters to the importance of the parent- 
infant relatiotfi^ip. This involvement of the parent with the infant extends into 
the childhobd^'years. If you have had the opportunity to observe or. better yet 
Work with schools oi^day care programs you probably have some idea^of the im- 
portance of parental involvement in early childhood education programs^ 
"'^^"^eachers of many backgrounds have been h6£U"d to iay: ^^^^V^^^^^ 
parents v/ould be supportive, of the school!" KkeAvise, many, paren^ts feel un- 
wanted when it-comes to participation in educational programs for their children. 
In talking with a recently divorced parent about her involvement with the school 
this was the response: "I don't go to the functions anymdreri went once and felt 
left out looked at — you know what I mean? I got the feeUng t was a bad 
{)arent because I was divorced." a * -r 

Jnvolying parents is jrio^^ th^n haying an open houise at the; schbol. It is a 
process of involving ourseilves as child advocates in ppening'our 

minds and learning settings to a// 



\ 0 OBJECTIVES I 

'I ' To define and discuss the various components that combine to maice up the 

parent involvement process. ; \ 

2. To explain how th^ parenting process has changed and how the changes affecl 

Jthe_parent4nvolveinent process. \ . 

^. To identify thfe major objectives of a pare.it involvement program. , 
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4. To discuss the communications prpcess as it relates to parent involvement and 
identify various imodes of involving parents in the educational process. 

5. T0 plan; a program to involve parents who usually avoid the school or early 
learning center, i ' ' 



PARENT INVOLVEMENT: WHAT IS IT? 

^ lie term parent involvement means something different to each person, de- 
pending upon their poiftt of view. To som^J educators and child care workers 
parentdl involvement means parents doing things for the schoo) such as coordi- 
nating a bake ^le or handling lunch room supervision. Other people perceive 
parent involvement to mean that parents become involved in programs where they 
are educated about certain aspects of child care or about new curriculum Ideas 
being implementeb in the school program. Still other educators see 'real' parent 
involvement to exist when parents are decision making partners in terms of what 
happens in th4 learning setting. Each of these parent involvement perspectives ha§ 
some merit. Yet each lacks some^thing when considering a compreherisive vie>v of 
parent involvement. , ' . 

The idea of involving parents in the education of their children must be based 
on a partnership attitude between parents and teacjiiers. The term parent involve- 
ment is misleading in that it implies that parents are not involved and they^are the 
ones to become involved. When the teacher develops a^superior attitude, toward 
the parent; a 'i want you to . . . " attitude, the results are^tragict Like^wise, when 
parents view teachers- in a subservient manner the parent involvement program is 
meaningless. Any helping relationship must be biiilt upon a mutual trust and re- 
spect. Thus a parent-teacher partnersh^ip must exist before a parent jnvolvement 
program can have meaningv * ' v , 

^ YVhen parent^ and teachers are together on their thinking they are ready to 
do things as a /team. There are at least three facets of a cbmprehensiye parent- 
teacher partnership: (1) Parent-Teacher £rfwc^f/o/2^ (2)" Parent-Teacher Par^/a- 
pa/fow, and (i) Parent-Teacher /wvo/v^ 

Jhe parent-teacher education facet is the learning part of the partnership, 
it means that parents and teachers involve themselves in becoming knowledgeable 
about the ^issues or e 

/ . . "A group of parents who are intere^d in setting « \ , 
• up a child care center are enrolled in\a series of 
early childhood courses in the school's adult edu- ; 
cation program.'' ; ^ \ 

"The staff of the local preschool have been 
cemed about the lack of home-school communicaK 
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> . * tions in their program and have developed a weekly 
in-service group to explore ways they can irnprove 
the communications between home and school" 

*The parents and teachers of .the first gradd ehilr 
' ' ; dren are concemficl.afcfout the discipline problems 

existent in the schwL They have ;^et up a series of ■ 
" " 'listen and leam' ^essions to gain a better under- 

- i standing of the problem." ^ 

Notice that in the above examples parents and teachers are learning; some- 
'times in separate groups and in other situations tojgether. The teaching-learning 
situation is growth oriented and considered a mutual concerp and common pro- 
cess for parents and teachers. To design educational programs for parents without 
similar experiences for early childhood educators is not| conducive to develop- 
ing an effective home-school relationship. When teachers and parents are learning, 
growing, and teaching each other they will be informed participants who base 
their decisions on rational information. . 

With the proper approach a constructive parent-teacher involvement effort 
can.be implem^^i ted. The mvo/vewewr face of the parent-teacher partnership can 
take many different fomis. Again it is important that involvement activities be a 
mutual undertaking by parents and teaqhers. The involvement aspect of the 
parent-teacher part.nership is the c/o/wg part of the process. Parents can do many 
things to make the sphool a meaningful pkce for children and teachers. Teachers, 
within their capacities, can help parents with their home environments. And 
parents and teachers can do many things together which are beneficial to them 
and their children. I c . ^ \ 

. Example: Mt. Turner enjoys making wooden 

tables and spends a^ great deal of time in his wood * . , 

>ybrking shop/-He is making many different it^^^ 
for the new kindeigarten . such as puzzles, blogks, 
a wood working corner, work tables, butdoor play 
equipment and wooden counting rods. 

Example: Mrs.. Fawley, teaches fourth graders but 
, as a part of her in-service education experience ' 
> contract with the parent-teacher-organization she ^ 

' tutors first graders Who are having problems with 

their school work. 1 , " 

^ Example:/MTs: J^mcs is a single parent and is un- 

able to attend the school functions (she works, 
during the day and early evening). However, she is 
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an excellent seamstress and is making many of the 
costumes for the school play.' 
£xawp/e:"MrrJinseh teaches first^grade^^^^ 
concerned with the problem of child abuse. As a 
part of his in-seryice contract with the parent- 
teacher-organiziiion he spends four evenings a 
month working at the emergency shelter care 
^ center for abused children. / 

v . ^ fixiiwpte; Mrs. Fenwic • ^ 

Renzalt (parents and teac^^^^ 
of the Johnson County Parent-teacher Oxga^^^ 
tion. They have /spent the 

together a program for helping, parents teach each 
other about proper child care practices, they are 
' now presenting their program to -parent-teachsr 
. groups throughout the county. 

These examples'of parent arid teacher involvement activities provide a view 
of the doing aspect of the home-school relationship. Parents and teachers are, in 
these examples, helping each other make their lives and thus their children's lives 
more meaningful. It is worth noting that parent-teacher involvement (the doing) is 
directly built upon the parent-teacher education (the learning) facef of the pro- 
gram. Doing without preparatory learning and planning is never purposeful or. 
fruitful whether with children, parents or teachers. : -- ^ x . 

' Parent-teacher participation is^ the decision making part of the home-school 
partnership. Urifortunately, too many educators have avoided , the ^sc oC parents 
in making decisions with regards to curriculum development, school finances, and 
other areas, of the school setting. As teachers and school administrators we have 
been eager to involve parents in helping us with clerical tasks, lunchroom super- 
vision duty Vnd field trip management but we h enthusiastic in 
ouVattempts to involve parents in decision making roles. — t ; * " 

Parents and teachers need to utilize educational opportunities to prepare 
themselves for cooperative decision makipg^ Professional educato^ have (or 
should have) the expertise to coordinate and implement educational programs. 
Parents have much to contribute to enrich the learning setting. Bptfi parents and 
teachers need to listen to each ^pther in a responsive mariner ^m^^ 
about all aspects of the schooling process, these decisions miist bemade by edu- 
cated people; individuals who continuously are searching for constructive ways to 
edycate young children. " \ . 

Many parents spend time with their childre^i and have excellent ideas on how 
preschool, kindeigarten and primary school programs could be improved. The 
effective early childhood educator involves pare\its in deciding how the learning 
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environment will operate. Whe^i parents and teachers cooperate in the decision 
making process in a meaningful way the resulting program for children is more 
reflective of the way we want those children to live as children, young people 
. and adults^ ' ^. , 

Parent involvement is a parent -teacher effort to develop educational, involve- 
ment, and participation experiences which are beneficial to themselves and their 
children educationally and socfally. 

THE PARENTING PROCESS: IT HAS CHANGED 

Parent involvement programs of today and tomorrow must developed by 
parent^ and teachers who understand the changing nature of the parenting pro- 
cess. The family of today is more diverse than the family of past^4ecades. The 
parenting process today is characterized by the following: 

---An increase in one parent families, whether due to divorce, death, or 
■ other causes. ^ ^ « 

— A decrease in the size of families. The family o.f six or seven children 
has been replaced by the family of two or three children. ^ 

— A continuing increase of divorces and a corresponding increase in one 
^ parent families.v ^ 

^ An increase in the diversity of ways in which children are raised such as 
fathers tajcing on the child care .tasks or grandparents assuming the 
major role of child care in the family. ^ ^ ^ ' 

— An increase'in the number of mothers working, leaving them with fewer 
^ opportunities for involvement with their children. - 
. " — A disappearance of the , extended family, ^continuing dissolution of lthe 
nuclear family and the emergence of a myraid of parenting styles.- 
^ Aichange in the sex role identittes of many parents not fully under- 
stood by parents or their children. .0 

— An increase in parental Jailure to perform the nurturance and child 
r,earing tasks ne(^essary to the positive development of self concepts i 

^ ^^^:young children thus bringing about increased child abuse-neglect 
"^^ituations. ' , " v 

The parenting process as. it has changed, has al$c^ effected the ways in Whicji 
families Uve. The following afec examples of family life as il^occurs in our society. 

^ . . £xamp/e; Mr. Gordon was recently divorced ^and 
was given custody and the responsibility' to care 
for three children. He is a teacher ^at the Hilton . ^ 
^ Junior College" and has been active in. the com-\ 
munity for many years. The children (Ann who is-\ 
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10, Jim who is 8 and Marie who is 7) have good 
school records but have been /affected by the 
turmoil existent in the home during the events 
leading up to the divorce. They are now adjusting, 
to the situation and doing adequate work in their 
respective^ classroom situations. 'Mr. Gordon's 
mother, who is seventy-tWo, watches the children 
- when he must be absent for work. Mr. Gordon con- 
tinues to be very interested in school and com 
munity events but no longer has the time to do the 
things he used ;to be able to do. He makes a com- 
fortable salary and the Gordon family lives in a 
small town area. Grandmother Gordon is in good 
health and is. thinkin^^ of moving; in with the 
Gordon family to help with the house keeping 
chores. ; - . - 

. Example: Ms. Williams is among a growing number . 
^ of people who are single ' and adopting children. 
She has taken on the^ parenting duties for 3 y?ar 
/ . \^old Margaret. Mae, as he^ friends^call her, is 
//county health nurse. She lives in a small but com- > 
fortable apartment and is active in trying tonmr 
prove the health program in, the lopal sqhopls. .She 
-dates different men and has a capable. baby sitter 
to \yatch Margaret when she is gone. During the 
" day while she is :at work young Margaret is at: 
tended to in the Country View Day Care. M§. 
Williams njakes enough money to keep her^ small 
apartment functioning smoothly. She is^planning^^^ 
to haVe Margaret's teejh fixed and is also making 
plans to involve young; Margaret in*: more soc 
; experiences. Mae Williams enjoys being a parent 
' and| her ' friends arid neighbors marvel at how she. 
has made' such a nice life for Margaret. 

. £jcamp/e; David and live in a sn^iall 

city. They are both hard working people who en^ 
joy their two children: William and Robert. Mr. 
T Mone^ works in a steel factory and when unem-. 
:ployed last year he worked at a supermarket, 
Mrs. Monez works as a waitress in the Holiday Inn. 
, When her husband was temporarily oiit of work 
she also worked the morning shift /at the Holiday 
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Inn as a cleanup person. William who is\ten and 
Robert who is nine attend the public schools and ^ 
. / are considered good students. They are active in 
athletics and music and take care of theniselves 
when their parents are at work. The Monez \family 
* lives in a working blass neighborhood, are \active 
church memb6rs and are interested in school 
' . activities but are often unable to attend school 
functions. 

As the examples indicate the parenting process is cafr^ed out in many dif- 
fereint ways and by varying parenting teams. Thus parent invm programs 
need to be developed in such ^ way that all paren|ts; regard lessA of the 
can be a part of the program. As you can see (from the exarn^ples aM p^ 
. from • your own obseryations) parents today may live in various settings, be the 
sole parent, live in a two parent work adopted children or live 

and work in other situationls. This diversity which exists in -families n^eds to be 
considered when parent involvement programs are planned. 



PARENT INVOLVEMENT: GOALS AND OBJECTIVES 



r 



\ 



. Why do so many parent involvement . programs have- difficu^^ 
the people: we heed to help? Why do many parents and teachers become diseh- 
chanted with parent involvement programs? The answer to these two questions is 
that^too often such programs are developed without an understanding, of what 
they should accompUsh. Often times parjent invblvem^^ 

people who have a vested interest in some attainable goal which may not be re4 
lated to the goals of others or to^ the proper reasons for which par^ent-teacher 
partnership should be developed. . , \ 

A first concern of those who develop parent involvement programs is to 
assure that the planning committee is composed of people who represent the 
to.tal setting of the community. The development of parent and teacWr confi- 
dence in the program can only take place when they see people of varied' backf: 
grounds and concerns working together. The attitudes of people who^organize 
parent-teacher programs must be positive and directed toward constructive in- 
volvement of as many teachers and parents as possible. 



To dramatize the reasons why so many parent involvement programs fail 
ask yourself how you would feel if pkiced in the follo wing situations: \ . * 

~ Mrs. Wilson has been" called, by the teacher to attend a conference 
about her son, Billy. He has been in trouble all year^and he se^ms to 
do nothing right at school. This is to be the third conference this year 
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and at the other two conferences the blame was placed on Billy and his 
mother. Would you go to this conference if you wereMrs. Wilson? 

— Blue Hill Kindergarten has foun open house programs a year. Mr. anld 
Mrs. Kline went to the first open house and listened to a speaker thej^ 
could riot understand and listened to the PTA officers tell how they 
had done so much for the school. H^owW yoh go back for another open 

t^house^program? . 

— Mrs. Heltner has supervised the lunchroorn for three y^ea^rs. Each year 
;the teachers have promised that they wolild make sure another adult is 

. there to help her with this job. But each, year Mrs. Heltner ends up 
doing the lunchroom supervision hy hQTsQlf tf you were M 
would you agree to do it again? ^ ^ 

— The Fairyview Day Care:-is a publicly sponsored program for children 
of low income families. They have sent hbrne notes to' the parents ^w^ 
have not shown up for the parent prdgrami All the programs a^^ 
in the evening. Mrs. Gozalez received a note. She w^^^^ 
doesn't feel she woulj^ have* anything to contribute to the program. No 
one at the day!car€[ center has ever Contacted her.ex^^^^ 
How would you feel if you were Mrs Gozalez? 

In order to ayoid situations where parents or t§^chers feel unwanted, parent 
involvement programs should be designed to accomplish the following goals: 

^ ^ 1 . Leadei^hip teams who attempt to develop parent involvement programs 
Should be composed of people who are representatiye^)f the entire 
school-community population. ' ^ , 

- ,2. Parent involvement programs should aim to assist children, parents anfl 
teachers to -improire their aslf images an^ abilities to ''learn and grow, 
together. 

3 . Programs designed to enhance the home-school Relationship should aim 
' • to indude all parents and teachers in positive experienpes. with- e^ch 
other and their children. . \ i 

4. Those leaders who design par^snt involvement programs should attempt <, 
to offer ^ variety of events an^ activities at various times ^o^that every 
parent and teacher can find something theiy like and can attend. 

5. Parent \ involvement programs sKduld be designed to assist eyerypne in 
. helping each other make homes, schools and communities places where 

children and adults can learn aiid develop in positive ways. _ 

6. Parent involvement programs should attempt to make schools places of 
y equal opportunities for all children. - : 

7. An important part of any parent involvement program is.the provision 
of educational experiences for parents and educators. 

8. Those leaders who^ are given the task of designing parent involyement 
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programs should make every attempt to involve parents and teachers 
in the decision making proqess as well as other important goals. 
' 9; A partnership approach to parent-teacher involvement should be a goal 
of programieaders. / 

' 10. Those ^^ho become involved in parent-teacher programs must be con-. 

stantly reminded that they model behaviors their children develop and 
use. ,\ ' ', ' . " , i^- ■ . •.■ 

Programs designed to in" prove home-school relationships should reflect the 

diversity of parent and teacher life styles as well as goals that are descriptive of. 

what ^ye want children to be like as they develop. 



PARENT INVOLVEMENT: METHODS AND TECHNIQUES 

Many early chiidhooQ teachers and schbpl administrators complain that 
parents in their program just in school related activities. Parents 

voice similar complairits that they are never invited to participate in the school 
programs. ^All of this v^erbd .concern by parents and teachers heeds to be chanr 
neled into constructive 'involvement situations. As an individual interested in the 
lives of young children you certainly realize the need for a continuous and posi- 
tive rfelatioriship between the home and the school. There are many techniques 
for involving parents in early childhood programs -but all of these techniques are 
dependent upon positive parent-teacher communications. 

COMMUNICATIONS IS THE KEY! . > ; 

What happens between parents and teachers (or does hot happen) that so 
often causes parent-teacher relationships to deteriorate or worse dissolve? An 
examination of some parent-teacher contacts will help us to identify somfe of the 
problems.' ^ , V" \ 



Telephone Conversation 

Mrs. Edwards: "Mrs.^ Juniper I really don't under- 
stand why you are^^^^^ 
color; a lot of circles. He a^^ 
i /; knows his colors." ■; 

Ms. Juniper; ^ "Mrs. Edwards I use the district 
kindergarten guide and that is 
what rm ; supposed to teach. You 
. should talk with the Director of 

. Curriculum. I-m doing my job.'! ; 



A Conference 



\- 



\ ■ 



Mr> Hall teaches first grade-and has his desk orga- 
Tiized today for con fererices^ with the parents.. He 
has his desk situated so he is behind it and a chair 
in front of it' for the parents to sit on during the 
conferences. Mrs: Palmer has just arrived. Each 
conference is scheduled on a ten rninute internal 
time pattern. . \ 

Mr.'Hall: Mrs. Palmer just sit right here!\ 

Sorry that you a^e late. As you 
knoNV we must keep right on time. 
Now let me tell you that 
not doing^ well at all . He falls 
5 asleep a great deal and never, com« 
pletes his Nvork on time. Now he's 
not a bad boy he is just; riot get- 
ting on with it. His reading and 
. e math scores are jpodr. He just 

, doesn't seem to be ready for first 
- ^ grade. Or ' maybe : soriiething is 
wrolig-at home! (with a glaring 
, look at Mrs. Palmer) Is there 
somethirig at home, Mrs. Palmer? 

Mrs. Palmer: Yes, Jimmy's father and j just 
recently separated. 

. Mr. Hall: Oh! I see. Well I suggest you work 

more with Jimmy, he needs it. 
Any questions that you have , 

: . ' \ Mrs. Palmer? 

» Mrs. Palmer: _ No. • " 

. These two parent-teacher comriiunication situations' happen more often than 
any of us would like to think. Not all teachers behave in such a manner. Yet, no 
teacher should ever behave this way . When a parent such as Mrs. Edwards initiates 
contact with teachers about some aspect of the curriculum we as educators should 
welcdrrie interest and concern of the parent, When you conduct a conference jbe 
more personable than Mr. Hall was with Mrs. Palmer. Never sit behind a desk but 
provide an open space where you allow the parent some accessibility to you. 
There are four basic communication behaviors that neither Ms. Juniper nor Mr.^ 
Hail ijracticed. Those communication bcha\ioTS ^Tt:Jappr6achabJlUy, sensitivity. 
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flexibility y and dependability. Applying these four behaviors to the parent-teacher 
communications process is the key to making such interchanges successful for 
parents and teachers; J ;/ v. ' . / 

Hhe approachaple pei|sori is an individual with whom people feel comfort- 
able. Mr. Hall could have been approachablein his behavior by setting the stage so 
Mrs. Palmer could feel she was with a teacher that cared anid was genuine in his 
concern for her child. For example, Mr. Hall could have done the following: 



Mr.rHall: 



Mrs. P&lmer: 



Mr. Hall: 



Mrs. Palmer: 



Hi Mrs. Palmer! How are/you to- 
day? I really appreciate your tak- 
ing time to visit with rrie today. 
Would you like a cup of coffee? 

Yes, thank you. The " classroom 
looks so nice. : Oh^im^^ I have 
some donuts, tod? >^ 

Yes, please haye one and I want to 
show you the bulletin board that 
Jimmy helped to make. 



The children made 
really mce!" 



this? It is 



Now Mn Hall has set the stage by allowing Mrs. Palmer to relax, interact and ob- 
serve the surroundings in wnich the conference will take place: By having some 
refreshments available and some work the children have developed on display 
Mr. Hall exhibits a genuine: and positive concern for Jimmy ~ which should be the: 
focus bf the conference. ' ' . - ; '* 

5e/a5/f/V27>' 4? necessary for making parent-teacher relationships meaningful. 
The sensitive person communicates a desire to understand the other person in 
positive ways fn both their \lerbal at|d non-verbal behaviors. Mr. Hall, instead of 
talking ^t Mrs. Palmer ■ about her honie life, could have shown more of a positive 
concern for her life by approaching the situation, in a way such as the following: 



Mr. Hall: 



Mrs. Palmer- 



Mrs. Palmer I want to- tell you 
how delighted 1 ^m io have 
Jimmy in the classroom . He gets 
along well with tfie other chil- 
dren and is a very well behaved 
;lchild. ^ ' ; ■ v: '•*:■;•:'; 

iThat is so gqod to know as I have 
ibeen .concerned about Jimmy . He 

\ - ■ .... V. 
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.... ■ »n , ■ - . ■ . • - . 

' /; hasn't been sleeping well at night. 

' ; : ' How Is he doing in his school 

^ •Mr. Hali: Weil there is nothing to be alarm- • 

5' ;.. ed about'but he' is having some 

^ :^ " ,:'^/. difficulty in readihg and ma^^ 

' ,:; ,^ has done very well in social 

: • ; * > studies. I miist say >1 'have been ' " 

' \[:''' ^ conceniedi that Jimmy seems Very ^ • 

;^ 1; /, < withdrawn lately and doesn't seem, " . > 

^ tb care about school as ^e did 

earlier in the year. Is it something . 
' , > 1 might have dc>;^e? Sometimes . I 
_ - • let very busy Mrs. Palmer and 

-may have done some little thing 
; . " V ' to hurt Jim.^ ' ■ ; 

Mrs. Pahner: . No, I don't think it is you at all 
Mr. Hall. In fact Jimmy really/ 
likes you. I should tell you that V ) 

Mr. Palmer and"! recently sep- 
1^ arated and it has been difficult - , 
time for Jimmy, i • 

This approach to.' the conference by Mr. Hall indicates he is concerned about 
Jimmy and the fajhily in a constructive fashion. The^ fact that Mr: Hall points ^^^^^ 
positive aspects of Jimmy's behavior and is willing to entertain the. possibility that 
he (Mr. Hall) -may be a source of the problem indicates to Mrs. Palmer that she is ^ 
dealing with 'a Sensitive pereon. The emergent portrayal of the family situation is 
freely giv^^n by Mr5. Palmer because Mr. Hail.has shown that he truly would like 
to see Jimmy dc5iftg better in his school work. - I ^ v ' 

' Flexibility is like'a security valve in the commuiiications process. Parents 
and teachers, like alf humart beings, w^nt to have options so they- can find room 
to grow, change and direct "their motiv^itions toward constructive outcomes. 
Parents and teachers need to develop flexible attitudes and behaviors as th^y com- 
municate with each other. Teachers, as skilled child care workers, will have to 
take the lead in developing this component of the parent-teacher communications 
process. For example, when Mrs. Edwards called }Sls. Juniper at)out the reason 
" why she was teachinc Bob the color scHeme she (Ms. Juniper) could have' respond- 
ed a^^f olio ws: . 

Ms. Juniper: '/Mrs. Edwards I'm sorry to hear ' 
• ' . you'r upset. I went thtough the " - 
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_ cold's at the beginning of the year 
, " and none of the children knew >. 

them. But, I must admit the chil- 
dren ; were, still getting used to • 
school and maybe many of them 
V ' did know their colors: I'm glad • 

/ ; » . you -called ! >yhy don't you stop >^ 
by some afternoon or ni be' _ v 
. ^ ^ . .^^^ 

• . , ^ ^ant to make sure I amdoirig niy 

^ ' ' best for Bob and the rest of the - 

■ children, r . . 

Mrs: Edwards: . Why thank you, I certainly will 

visit and I didn't mean to sound - / 
so lipset. I was just, well little^ 
" • concerned about Bob. 

The' response by Ms. Juniper to Mrs. Edwards inquiry indicated a desire on 
Ms. Juniper's part to look at the situation, consider alternatives and find a mean- 
ingful solution to the problem. She was open to'looking at the situation and thus 
Mrs. Edwards was too. ' ^ ■/ 

^ Dependability is the bridge between parents and teachers as they develop 
long term, trusting relationships. Teachers who develop amimage in the com- 
munity that they can be counted on usually have- productive relationships with 
parents. Mr. Welton who has taught for eight years in Ridgeville Community 
Schools is such a teacher; Recently one of the-children's Tattlers called Mr..Welton 
. and expressed concern i:hat his son in the seventh grade was behaving funny, like 
he was oh a sedative or something. Wo*^ld Mr. Wdton keep, an eye on his son? 

Mr. Welton: Sure Mr. Ralston. It may be that 
' - ; . your son is just going through one . . 

• . of the valleys of pre-adolescence . - ' - 

but rU keep an eye on the ^itua- 
ticin. I'll get back in touch with . 
• you! . ^ , ^ . 

Mr. Welton followed through on his promise and a week or so later called 
Mr. Ralston to tell him there was no problem. *'Ed seems to he fine and I b^^ 
he'll snap into things again before lung." ;> " . - 

Mr. Welton has done this type of thing for parents and children over the 
years. He has been active in starting youth programs, served as a member of the 
child abuse council and also has been active^ in helping delinquent children with 
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their problem-^ has been a steady, approachable and dependable persort and 
theparents trust his word. " . 

In all, aspects of parent involvement communication is the key to bringing 
about a positive home-school relationship. As you examine the Various methods, 
for involving parens in the educational process keep in mind that communica- 
tions is the key to makingHhem wdik>^:Sensitive, flexible, approachable and de^ 
pendable teachers c^ utilize any of thie parent involvement techniques because 
they are open to parents, desire their involvement and want^to work with thfe 
parents to improve the home-school settings. ^ \ S^;- v; 

PARENT INVOLVEMENT TECHNIQUES. 

There are many techniques you can i^e to develop parental involvement in 
yctiir school. The different techniques can be used to meet vatioiis needs of 
parents, children and teachers^Before deciding which :te^ should 
djeyelop an understanding of the children in -your classroom and an awaren^s 
thbir Yamily situation. N^any parents are at work or for o^her legitimate rea^^^^ 
arb unable to attend parent involvement sessions. As 

• and functions consider the folldwing>examples:of p>arent involvement techniques 
i as means to achieve a full and meaningful parent-teacher partnership. / ^ 

■ ^ ^TECHNIQUE ONE:' Mrs. Joseph is atterilpting to get more fathers 
involved in school and honie activities with their children, This 
year she is having tlie kindergarten children plan a picnic lunch for 

•■' •^'•.T' . their fathers. . 18 ofThe 25 fathers have agreed to come". 'to the . 
1^^^ BO father in the 

home and are bringing a brotlier or uncle to the picnic. Mrs. 
Joseph is also planning a father-d^ild talent show. These informal 
and flexibly scheduled events can be used in other ways fob. 
Family share days have proven successful for Mrs. Joseph. E^ch 
child brings something from home to share with the other chil- ' 
dren. 

. ■ ' 4 • . 

TECHNIQUE TWO: -Mis^-Glehalt is. Hirectpf; of a Child Develop- 
ment Center which provides a quality program for 3, 4, and 5 
^ year old children. Each year she has the teai^^ 

five conferences with ^ each parent. At tliese conferences the 

teacher and the parent discuss the progress of t^^ 

learning and in terms of health and social development. Confer- 

ence^^^^^^^ 

.When\ a teacher needs to conference a rotating teacher or Miss 
Glehalt take pver the classroom. For those parents who find it 
; impossible- to come to the Child Development-Center phone 
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conferences or, where appropriate, home visits are used to main- 
tairi home-schopl communications. / 

TECHNIQUE THREE: Mr. Windet is principal of the Fort Beet 
Early Learning Center. The center is a public school for kinder- 
garteh-pjimary grade children a families. Mr. Windet has 

formed a parent-teacher-citizen advisory council. Members of the 
cohimittee were selected by Mr. Windet to represent a: cross 
section of the community. He jeventually would like to make the 
advisory council elective positions. The meetings are held^ on a 
rotating ijasis, in the homes of the committee members (including 
Mr. Windet's home). Qnce a year this, committee holds, an ppei 
hearing at the school' so all interested persons can participate 
the decisions that are made with regards to. the education of thefir 
children. The committee menibers, also appoint a mernber/to 
represent i them at the district ^ide school board jtieetings. 'JThiSu 
advisory^i council has already taken actions to clean up the school^ 
playground, acquire needed instructional materials for the teachers 
and acquire a full time clerical-.worker to. help the teacher? with 
the preparation of classroom teaching materials. 




TECHNIQUE FOUR: Mr. Stiipes is a coordinator of the Richview. 



City Kindergarten Program. /He and several teachers have (^b&erved 
a. dramatic increase in child/ abuse-neglect cases in the community . 
Mr. .Snipes,| working cooperatively with the county family services 
departfrient and an early /childhood education departn^ent of a 
nearby university, Has developed a parent education prpgram on 
appropriate ; child care practices. This educational program is to 
be on video-tapes so that i^t can be used throughout^the city and at 
flexible times or by parents on-an individual basis. In cjbnjunction 
with the parent education program Mr^vS 

council to budget money| to pay high school students to help 
parents with home duties when the need so existed. Mr. Snipes 
says: "The Program will educate as well as assist /parents with 
making life better for their^ children as well' as themselves" and in^ 



f 



volve young. children in a meaningful experience. 



TECHNIQUE FIVE: Mrs. F^rtney teaches first gr^de at William^' 
Smith School. Many of her parents are busy people /and the school 
budget restricts her desire to hold .conferences with the parents. 
Yet, she lias developed a classroom newsletter tha^t is prin^ejci^^^^^^ 
distributed to p'arents twice a month. The newsleUer contains in- 
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fdrmation on projects the children have done as well as events that 
are being, planned for the parents: It is a brief but delightful news- 
letter tfrat always has something special about some child or-, 
parent on the front . page. Mrs. Fortney is proud of the newsletter 
as it iiks prompted much interest among the children and parents. 

TECHNIQUE SIX: Dr. Milton Planjet is director of the Early 
Childhood Program fpr Sal^nta City Schools. As the school district 
islocated in a large urban area he utilizes various electronic devices , 
to reach parents and citizens>In two schools Or 1 Planjet is experi- 
menting with a call-in-telephorie recorded message center. Each 
day a mess^e is recorded in which the events and activities the 
children will be doin^that d^y are explainedrPareri^^^^^ call anyr 
time of the 'day to hear the message and thus find out what their 
children did that day as^ell as acquire some ideas on how they 
can follow up .with home activities: Dr. Plaiijet is also utilizing a 
local television station to highlite various activities that are taking 
place in the early childhqbd projgram of the distiict. He^ is planning 
some televised parent ediicatibn programs deal^ 
home learning practices and parental involvement opportunities 
within the local district. ' 

TECHNIQUE SEVEN: Mrs. Burton teaches kindergarten in 
Ranchview Schools. Many of the children live in homes where 
few reading materials are available. Thus many of the children 
have difficulty learning to rea4. Mrs. Burton has clevdoped a 
simple booklet that, gives parents some ideas, on how to help their 
children with handling books, games and other reading materials. 
Each year she invites the parents to school and holds some reading 
help sessions and also utilizes these sessions to get to know the 
parents. In conjunction with the help sessions Mrs. Burton has 
organized a book lending library, the library contains materials 
children and parents can borrow for use at home. Although only 
in use for one year many children and parents have used the 
library. Mrs. Burton has also worked with the county library to 
offer a *story hour for childr^en' program. The school disfrict pro- 
vides transportation for parents\ who need it to get to the story 
hour time. ^ 

TECHNIQUE EIGHT: Dr. James Watoon is Superintendent of 
Rutland County Schools. In an attempt to reach parents of pre- 
school age children Dr. Watoon has developed a home visitation 
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program. In cooperation with the county library he has developed 
\- a home visitation pirogram. A trained home visitor is apart of the 
\ : mobile library van staff. This library staff visits each part of the 
\ county once a month. They take books and materials to people 
. \ A in rural areas of the county. By going with the library staff the 
\ \ home visitor can visit homes and talk with mothers and fathers 
\ ; of thp children throughout the county. The program. has been 
\ very successful thus far as many parents are following up the 
^ visits Avith inquiries they never knew about . Dr. Watoon is now 
attempting to get the county health offices to send a nurse along 
op the mobile van visits. As Dr/ Watoon says/ A healthy an 
literate home environment will make ^ghool more meaningful to . 
young children.'* \ 

• ■ ■ ' . \ . . ■ ■ :, ' ■ ■ y'- ■ ■■■ -•■ , ■ ^ ' '.. 

When; you select and utilize specific techniques for involving parents in the 
educational process, keep in mind that communications is needed to make them 
work. ' - ■ ' 

It is also important to remember that parent-teacljler partnerships muat be 
based on a concept of teaming. Each of us can learn from others. As you learn 
from fellow teachers and parents you will find your teaching to becdme^^^^^^^^ 
meaningful. As you design and use various parent involvement techniques ask 
yourself the following questions; to see if the activity is reflective of what you 
want to accomplish. * ; / ^ 

1 . Have 1 involved the parents in planning the activity? 

2. Is the program or activity wdl organized, published and planned? 

3 . Is the event offered at a tinie aitd place convenient to parents to attend? 

4. If you ;were''(or are) a parent would you think the planned activity worth 
the time to attend? - . . 

5 . Have appropriate follow-up procedures' been^ planned to carry on the 
functions of the program? ■ 

As you become 'involved ^n teaching in early childhood programs you will 
experience various types of parent involvement activities. If you approach parents 
as partners and maintain constructive communications in all aspects of your early . 
childhood program and they will support your efforts in and out of the class- 
room. 



. PLANNING A PARENT INVOLVEMENT PROGRAM 

Many parent! involvement programs are designed by. people with good 
intentions yet fail to materialize because they lack the substance to meet the 
needs of all parents. A major objective of any parent involvement program should 
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be to reach all parents and teachers involved in the' home-school arrangement . 
Programs, vary in style and content but do have a common goal of enhancing the 
relationship among parents and teachers/Some programs are designed and impl^ 
mehted at the district ■ level: Others are organized at the local leVel and some, 
teachers develop'" a program to meet the needs of the children and parents within . 

their classroom. - « 

A problem that often exists within all types of parent involvement programs 

is the non-participation of parents who feel aUenated from the school environ- 
ment. This problem should be the focus of your initial planning. Why do many 
parents refuse to participate? The answers are many but alLo . 
to how the program is planned and presented to thfc parents. ^ . T 

ESTABLISHING A PURPOSE FOR THE PROGRAM. 

Although there are many sensible prograni goals such as the enhancement 
of the parent-teacher relationship and the im^^ of home and school 

learrtihg environments each parent involvement effort should begin with the 
development of the purpose of the endeavor. You as the teacher have one idea 
(albeit important) of what the program should be like. You must have the imput 
from parents (as> many parents as possible in terms of how they see the orienta- 
tion of the program developing). i| truly cooperative effort should bring about a 
parent-teacher partnership in which the purpose reflects the needs of home and 
school. As a part of the planning process the following are necessary steps you 
shouldv take to. assure the development of meaiiingful reasons for having a 

program. : , , j . . 

1. Acquaint yourself with the families who will, be involved in the program. 

- What types of families make up the community? What are their needs? 

2. Assess what parents think of the schools by taking an inventory of how 
they see education in the community. What would they like to see the 
parent involvement program accomplish? Are they willing to participate 
in an active way in naking the program work? 

3. Examine the readiaess of . the school staff and other personnel to deal with 
a parent involvement program. What is the current attitude- of profes- 
sionals, toward parents in the school? What type of activities need to be 
conducted.to prepare people for meaningful involvement with parents. 

4. Organize a parent advisory team to help you plan the basis for developing 
a program that will address the needs of parents and teachers as they are 
viewed by a representative sample of people. The parent advisory team 
should have members representing all facets of the community. . . 

5 . Utilizing the ideas of parents and teachers formulate plans to^ organize a 

program of activities to begin your parent involvement effort. This initial 
effort shou^ focus on those projects that can be implemented within the 

limits of available resources. 




PLANNING AND IMPLEMENTING THE 

The situation in which many parenMeacher group^^ find themselves; is that 
they know what they want to accomplish but are unsure of how to go about it. 
Some groups attempt to do it all at once and usually disband in tumioil. In other - 
cases the, plans of the parent-teacher-organization are nevef started because no one 
has the time or because of a ^'we tried that ten years ago" attitude. ^T(he most 
effective approach is to select one or two priority goals of the program arid 
design activities that will helpf: accomplish those goals. The followin g is a rather 
informal but most appropriate example of how one parent-teacher group planned 
and implemented their program. , " ■ ' ■ 

THE RIDGEVILLE PARENT-TEACHER TEAM - 

Mrs! Regina Thompson teaches second gi;ade at Ridgeville Elementary 
School: Last year she held a few parent eyenings in her classroom and found them 
to be quite helpful to her and the parpts. Towarcl the end of the school year she 
surveyed the parents of children in the school and found they had some, concerns 
about the school and were quite interested in getting involved in a parent-teacher 
group. She,, talked with the building principal and he was open to her discussing 
the idea with the stafffat their next meeting. Mrs. Thompson found that there 
were three other teachers'who were interested enough to sign up for duty to help 
•organize the project, ' " . . 

In the fall of theTollowing school year Mrs. Thompson, thfsie other teachers 
and seven parents (selected for their interest and as they represented various parts 
of the. community) organized themselves into the RiapvillFTafent-Teacher 
Planning Team. This planning team discussed the needs of parents and teachers^ 
in the Ridgeville Elementary School District, the needs were many and the dis- 
cussions produced much needed thought aboutliow a parent-teacher group could 
help both parents and teachers. t . x ^Ai-^^^^ 

As a result of the (iiscussioh sessions the planning team decided iipd two 
major goals for accomplishing during the school year:. (1) the physical improve- 
ment of the Ridgeville Elementary School and (2) the development of a com- 
munity ^wide immunization program campaign to assure that infants and young 
children Were being-*properly ini*munized -against dangerous-^ildh^^ 

^'illlliiiiii^ 

school 




P^^fS'iMi^tvfH^ of the plaririihg team ofgariized a meet- 
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imn\unizing infants and young children against serious and sometimes life destroy- . 
ing diseases. The 4irector of the county health board confirmed that ^many chil- 
dren were not being immunized, Mrs, Thompson, the three planning team mem- 
bers and three county health nurses formulated a school-community: plan to en- 
courage parents to make sure their children were immunized. 

•These two projects (school improvement and the immunization program) 
were the 'substance of the Ridgeville Parent Involvement Program for the school^^^ 
•year. The planning team decided to conduct and end of the year assessment to 
see how these two projects had proceeded: In addition they hoped that as a result 
of these activities the membership would increase and active participation in the 
program would be broadened to include more parents and teachers in the com- * 
munity. 

EVALUATION A^D PROGRAM IMPROV EMENT._____ 

• An unfortunate happening that negatively affects parent involvement pro- 
grams is that the same people show up each year with the same program pUn as 
was used in the previous year. lust as teacliers need to improve their instructional 
plans the people who plan parent involvement programs must continuously assess 
the needs of parents and teachers and incorporate their findings into future pro- 
gram plans. An effective way to. conduct this evaluation is to ask questions such 

as the following. 7 > ' .0 . 

1 , Were the main bbjectivesof the proposed parent involvement program for 

this school year achieved? If so, how were they achieved? If not why were 
they not achieved? . 

2, Were parents from all facets of the community involved in the parent 
' involvement activities during the school year? If not, why was this the 

case? 

3, How did people react to the programs and -activities provided during the 
year? Did formal or informal evaluations indicate ^parents and teachers 
were pleased with the programs? If not, did they specify how the pro- 
grams could be improved? 

4, Were the responsibilities for implementing the program shared by as many 
parents and teachers as possible or did just a -few people have to do the 
work? " 

5, During the year were parents and teachers encojuraged to identify areas of 
n^ed that future programs could be developed around? 

Utilizing the questioning process the parent^eacher-leadership ; t^ 
generate ideas on hpw well the program succeeded, where it could have been im- 
proved andt what directions might be considered when' developing programs for 
future years.'No parent ;in^^^ is perfect. By utilizing continuous evaluation, 

procedures^' howevert those people who plan the programs can assure that every: 
effort js being made to have relevant programs. 
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EXERCISES \. 

instructionii: The follovying sedion of this text contains a-series. % 
of exercises for you to complete. Section One contains objec- 
tive type test statements, Section Two contains individual 
projects you can do to shb^ how you would apply the informa- 
tion in this text 'to reai life situations and Section Three in- 
cludes some discussion items you-can utilize in ybur classroom^ 
seminars. ^ 
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Section One. 
1. T. 



3. 
4. 



T. 
T. 



T. 
T. 
T. 
T. 



Underline the. Ti (true) or F (false) in front of each_ statement 
according tp whether you believe the statement to" be truepr 
false.. :, •■/' . ' - ■. , . . , > 

F. Parent involvement is necessary in education because most 

parents lack knowledge about their children. 
F. A truly meaningful parent involvement program utilizes parents 
• to help witfct the clerical tasks but allows the. decision making 

process to remain in the hands of the professionals. 
F. dne indicator of the changing nature of the parenting process ' 

is the rejcent rii^^ in the divorce rate in the United States. - . 
F. The changing roles that mothers and fathers are performing 

tod ay does . affect the parent involyernent process as it is con- 
ducted in schools. 
-F. The mai n reason ma ny parent involvenieht programs falter is 

that parents of young children are not interested in b 

involved in evening activities at the school. 
F. Before any^ meaningful parent involvement prograrh can be 

undertiakbliiia^p^^^^ / ^ 

F. The parent-teacher education .component' or 

grams is .the . dping^ i)art ,of the; i)rocess:;^^;;;^^^^|j- 
F. The pafej^^^^ 

teachers inaie decisions together in a coopefafive'mariner. 

F; 



10. T. 
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13. T. F. When communicating With parents about problems their chil^ 

dren are having at school make it clear that you expect them to 
^ do tTieir part in clearing up the situation. 

14. — T. F. Teachers who spend time listening to the personal situations of 

the parents are likely to have good communications with them 

on related issues. • 
Informal parent involvement activities such as holding noon 
ar picnics for the fathers should be ; voided as ^ -^ey disrupt 
family life. 

16. T. F. A constructive parent involvement practice is to schedule 

parent-teacher, conferences at times convenient to the parents. 

17. 'T. F. When the school district budget -do^s not allocate funds 

parent-teacher conferences there is little the teacher can do to V 
have a program for the parents.. 

18. T. F. An excellent parent involvement^echniqueis to share in the re- 

sources of other community agencies in providing families with - 
services such as library. story hours and county health programs. 

19. T. F. It Is important for parent-teacher. p 

the concept of teaming. V . 
' 20. T. F; Although evaluation is an unportant part of the '^teaching pro- 
cess it is^not a major part of conducting effective parent involve- 
ment programs. , ' ' , 

21. T. F. A major problem that often confronts thpse people who plan 

parent involvement programs is that some parents feel uncom- 
fortable and unwanted with regards to the school setting. 

22. T. F. Teachers who attempt to gain input from parents about the 

{ nature of the parent involvement program will be disappointed^^ 

because most parents are more concerned about the acad^c 
program the teacher is providing their children. 

23. T. E. Parent-Teacher Advisory Teams^should' be composed of parents ^ 

and teachers of all backgrounds and beliefs. 

24. T. F. Parent involvement programs should, aim to limit their yearly ^ 

goals to those projects that can be accomplished within the 
limits.and resources available. 
'^5. T. F. The evaluation of parent involvement programs can be effec- 

ANSWER KEY: 

1 -F, 2. =F, 3. =T, 4. =T, t -F, 6. =T, 7. =F, 8. =T, 9. =F, 10. =T, 1 1. fT, 
. 12. -F, 13. =F, 14. =T, 15. =F, 16. =T, 17. =F, 18. =T, 19. =T, 20. -F, 21. =T, 
22.=F,23.=T:24.=T,25.=F. ^ ^ ' . 
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^itidh Two. - -r (Individual-Project^^^^^ — ■ 

\ , Interview several differei^f j|#ople (including parents, teachers, children 
iftd dtizens) a^QUt what .they think ai parent involvement program 
should attempt to accomplish/ In a short essay type paper summarize 
how these different people perceived the functions of a p^#nt involve- 
ment program. " ;.• 

2. If at all possible (and where appropriate) sit in on a parent-teacher con- 
ference. After the conference talk with the parent and the teacher about 
different aspects of thf conference. How did the teacher plan for the 
conference? How did the parent feel about the conference? If you had 
conducted the conference how would you have behaved? Now outUne" 
a basic, plan you 'would use in conducting a parent-teacher conference. 

3. Develop some parent involvement program activities that yoii think 
Would be appealing to parents, and teachers who usually do hot partici- 

, pate in such programs/ As you design the activities ask several parents 
and teachers if thej^- would, find the program activities to be useful 
. enough to tiake time out of their schedules to attend.thern. 

4. Organize a hypbthetical parent-teacher communications situatiori^ 

^ it out with another student in the class or with a felloAV teacher in the 

./ ".-.building. -'^'r. ■'^^■'^i 

5. ^'^Design a .comprehensive parent-teacher involvement program in which 

you explain how the goals^ prbcedu.res, activUies and follow-up work 
will be handled. \ ' - ■ ; 



Section Three. (Seminar Discussion Probes) 



1. 



r'hich one parent-teacher 



The following passage describes the way in 
group formulated their program goals: 

Mr. Bensin, the school principal^ is in charge of getting the Rentall Early 
Childhood Parent Involvement Program started each yeafCiHe Has asked 
three parents and two teachers to meet with him- to outline the pf^ • 
for the- currenj^. school year. At the meeting Mr. Bensin presents an out-\ 
line of what he ;thiriks}.the\ program should be like.;;HeTprefac^^ 
marks with the message that his program has always worked with the^ 
parents: who really bare.vThe parents and teachers at. the meeting nod ' • 
'tilelifiiate idelsilillillieii^ 
:.adb6ufnea||| 



:::^,;^||::,^;;:ai;W 
^'SISilliwiMi^ 

" "^m1SmWiw$^^ t ask of br^ffiizing:^"a':.Work- 
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3. 



2; : A key issue in many 

in the program of studies provided young children, Many parents are 
dernanding a back to - the basics cuiriculum for their children. -Many . 
parents in Allendo County Schools have taken just such a stand. How 
shoidd the demands of parents for. a back to the basics cumculum be. 
handled? Why must the parents rfemand a change in the curriculum? Dp 
' you think this, school district has involved tht parents in a continuous 
examination of the curriculum? What should be the parents role, in 
curriculum development? 

What jare some of the things ^^w as educators make the 

school or early learning center ai place where eper>'pw^^ the community 
can learn and grow as productive human beings? 

Ti. and teachers of Illinois District 4000 have been involved in a 

constant tu^ ver the goals of the school! You asj students and 

teachers invoked m early childhood education have b^en asked to act a^ 
in^ervice educators to help these parents and teachers improve their 
communication skills. - ^ 

a. What approach would you: take in tenhs of invol^dng-the parente^^ 
teachers in some communications learning situations? . 

b. What communication would you emphasiize in your in- 
service education program? ' 

cV Why do so many parjent-teacher communications situations culminate 

■ 'iii^^^^ 

Whv fc if important to ev^ate the ou^pmes^^o^^ 
ment programs? What are' some construcfiy of cbnducting such 

an evaluation program? " - 



? / > Suggested Readings 

Anthony J. CoUeta, WoTking Together: A Guide To Parent Involvement: (Atlanta, 

Georgia: Humanics Pres§, 1977), pp. 747. ^ . 
li-a Gordon and William ^k\\o%&\. Building Effective Home-School Rehtiori^ps: 

(Boston: Allyn and Bacon, Inc., 1976), pp. 4-li8. 

John W. HoUoman, "Discontinuous Mothering - Expanding the Alfematives,". m 
Joe Prost, m.. Understanding and Nurturing infant Development. (Washing- 
ton, D.C.: Association for Childhood Education InternationaU 1976), 

'^^^ff^^i^fM^^mil^eritin Early Childhood Education. ;( Washington,', 

|i^^P^5le::Hationar 
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James A. Levine, H//io Will Raise The, Children? New Options for Fathers and 
A/or/im. (Ph^adelphia: J. B; Uppihcott Company, 1976), pp. 35-45. ^ 

" Patricia Markhun., ^d., Parenting. |(J/ashington, D. C: Association For Childhood 
^ Educational International, 1973), pp. 2-^^^^ 

. •• : .. - ■ ' ■ \: r'T ' ■ ■ V ■ ■ ' ■ ■ ■ ^ 

Report of the Joint Commission oh Mental Health of Children, The Mental Health 

of- Children: Services] Research and Manpower. (New York: Harper and 

Row, 1973), pp. 6-24. ^■.■■■<t^~ \- ' ^ ' • 

Report To The President: White \House Conference- on Children. ^Washington, 
D. C: U.S. Government Printing Office; 1970), p. 5.^ 




Anthony 1/Coletta, Ph.D. > 

Working T^^^ 
Parent Involvement y/'iiibwld more co- 
operative home/school reljationships, - 
ParenVinvQlvemerit can facUitate drav 
matic results m chad development 
When schools, and parents cfooperate, 
self cphcepts irriprdve, chUdfens m^ 
vStion accelerates, andnachievement is 
heightened/ The activities in th^ 
manual proniote trust between home 
'and,school by creating a partnership 
based on clear commtinicatioo. This 
practical handbook m<|;ludes: plans for 
parent participation in the classroom 
alternative approaches to. teaching 
parenting skills, creatiiig home based 
-activities, supplements jtci parent pro- 
grams, helpful chfld jieveiopment 
guides and checkiists, and many other 
constrictive applications. 



Susan^ Brown and Pat Komhauser 

' / Working Parents:' Ho w To Be Happy With Your 
Chiidren is;^designed to make a positive impact on 
the home and family life of working parents. This 
invaluable>bobk presents dozens of easy and effiec- 
tive techniques which promote constructive and . 
enjoyable parent/child interaction without disrupt- 
ing the families daily routines, Ji'prA://?^^?^^ 
can help any parent explpre alternatives to day 
care, create a "child "comfortable home, consider 
some of the latest "parenting** techiiiques and 
estabUsh ibarning^and activity cehteh in their own 
homes. In "addition to innovative techniques which 
encourage parent involvement;pmariy "age flex- 
ible** independent pla/ acti^tfes for children are 
suggested. These activities wOl help parents learn ^ ^ 

>to create situations conducive to their childrens 

Townlea^ 

ommended reading for all parents who' work,4nd 
vyant to improve the quality of time they spend 
with their children. • 



No. 106-80^ $9.95 189 pp.; 1976 



No. 107^0 $7.00 



84 pp.; 1977 



Mary Tom Riley, Ed*D. 

Laton: The Parent Book, presents 
an innovative training plan for parents . 
of handicapped children and concisely 
reviews the collective needs of handi- 
capped children and their fam%8. 
This easily readable publicatipn is one 
of only a few written materials avail- 
able, designed to acquaint parents of 
handicapped children with' the re- 
sources, facilities, 'educational oppor- 
tunities and diagnostic processes avail- 
" able to help them raise their children. 
It also provides opporiunities for in- 
terested parents to become leaders of 
training ; activities. Through group 
meetings, Iflfow encourages pan^nts to 
become involved, interact arid acquire 
knowledge individually and in groups. 
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Subtotal . . • • • • 
Ga. residents 
add 4% sales tax . 

Add shipping and" 
handling charges . 

TOTAL . . . . . . 



ail 



Make checks payable to: 

HUMANICS 
P. O. Box 7447 
- Atlanta, Georgia 30309. 



Up to $ 10.00 add , $1.25.* 
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